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. ae ro I " oe i Left 7~ weg ffler ab ’ ™ on Pp Wis ei ri ; yrocee = r ! of itty os e i a Sap ae “ 
BUILBRATERS, SC. nccompanied Mr.— directly.” He,told ime, on our way, thot the| dlacee in Naclf le ¢ mere tides my anctd ene creat cceeedgepahet 
—————_——————— | young gentleman was two and twenty years of age, of a good family : 


FROM FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING FOR 1832. ad Seanerenrentetnans efi « id connection er long sub- | a few clevemstanices of my situation, You will perhaps see the cause of 
tt } vetwe ew te “Ss, , ately (hey Ad been per- my orritation, and eicuse th i oher ” 5 

By Thomas Haynes Bayly. sonally acquainted; but, from all he bad heard from the young oa s' addressed you last night Oe) CRE LENS ee ae 
j aunt and other relations, he was convinced he was an exceedingly praise ; 
| worthy and exemplary person. of my existence ; she has made me since the hour of my birth the theme 
On arriving at Mr. ‘shouse, | was shewn into the drawing-room, | of her unwearied praises. Aly abilities, | suppose, are much like other 
while my visit was announced to the sufferer whom I shell in future de-| people's; but she paints me te every person and upon all o@easions, ae 
signate by the almost anonymous name of Smith LTfound the draw- | the highest genius the world ever produced, My appearance is bothing 
ing-romm occupied by the ladies of the family, and 1 immediately set} out of the common way! my aunt believes, as Gemly as she does ber 
And from the other thou didst steal them down as the most interesting and beautiful women I had yet seen | Bible, that Lam more beautiful than Adonis I pass ov er the woy she treat. 
All bitterness away. | in Somersetshire. The two daughters in particular attracted my at-| ed me inmy youth ;—bat her praises were so constant that I learned to 
Love's tribute long ago I gave, | tention, Tall and pany tA shaped, they seemed to me the most gruce-| believe them. She was the richest and most influential persone ge ia our 
And thine it sfill shall be; | ful greatures I hadever beheld; and the intelligence of their counte-| village, had the finest house, and gfve the most splendid entertainments. 
And Friendship's offering I'll send | nances eft nothing to be desired towards the periection of feaate love. | The clergyman, the surgeon, and the attorney, according!y, were equally 
To none, if notto Thee. liness. The elder of the two seemed to be more interested than the | profuse in my praises as iny aunt herself; and an old half-pay captaio 
And what is Friendship's offering ? | Other in the issue of my visit; Lthought [detected a roguish look of | who settled near us very soon joined in the chorus, No wonder Libeushet 
What tribute will she send? | archness about the younger, while her sister spoke upon the subject, | myself a most wonderful feilaw indeed. Even achool, where I wos 
Are costly geins, and gold, the gifts | whic’ led me to suspect it was more than pity which prompted her en-} flogged for ignorance threshed by the boys for my. arrogance and vanity, 
That friend bestows on friend ? | quiries: ; and from which E was finally expelled for petty thefls and a strong habit 
The ruby ring? the sparkling chain! Ina short time I was ushered into the chamber of Mr. Smith. Lad-! of telling lies, neither undeceived my aunt nor myself, ‘The clergymar, 
If such alone can please, | vaneed cautiously to the side of the bed and saw a young man of very | the surgeon, the attorney, andthe hail-pay captain, were as vigorous and 
Oh they must come from other friends, handsome features lying apparently asleep He opened his eyes as Lap-| indefatigable in dining with the old lady and praising me as ever; and 
For I have none of these! | proached, and, staring wildly on me for some time. he said, ‘ Well,—| among them all, i had a fair prospect of finding my way to the gallows. 

| I'm very glad you're come at last,—and that confounded apothecary | ‘ 


il wee luckily sent to another school, where, in due econrse of time, I 
| will bother me no more with his praises.""—I enquired into the symptoms | came to a fairer estimate of myself; at all events, I reformed so far as 


| of his disease without taking any notice of this address; and asked him | to give ap my babits of pilfering and lying. But in the vacations, my 
| where was the prinoipal seat of his pain ’—He looked fiercely, knitting | ears were still saluted with the same unvary ing song,—Master Joho did 
his brows, while his fine eyes almost literally flashed fire,—and exclaim. | thi«, and Master John did that, better than any body else in the country 
| ed.—* Where is the seat of my pain ?—My aunt !""—I judged from this, | —Their praises, amongst people who did net know me, brought me 
| and from the obvious excitement of his manner, that he was powerfully | even at this time into uanumbered scrapes, If I went out any where 
| under the influence of fever—I felt his pulse, unl suid soothingly atthe | for afew days, my reputation as a student generally procured mea 

same time, “ I was in hopes from the high character | had heard of you | book, and permission to remain in the library, while the rest of the boys 
that yo would have borne this accident with more equanimity.”—He | were enjoying themselves at some game ; for my aunt generally conclu 








bot instead of troubling ourselves about that, if you will lemme tell you 


To whom shall Friexpsuir's Orrerine 
Be sent, if not to Thee? 
W hose smiles of friendship have so long 
Been treasured up for Me? 
for thou hasshared my joy and grief: 
he one thou mad’st more gay ; 


I have ao aunt whose cacessive kindness to me haw been the misery 





But no, itis a simpler gift 
That Friendship will prefer, 

A gift whose greatest worth consists 
in being sent by Her: 

It is a volume in whose leaves 
No sentiment is traced 

That Virtue, in ber gravest mood, 
W ould wish to see effaced: 

T be muses fill all leaves but one, 
Andere the book I send, 





. . wreneed his wrist out of my fingers and threw himself back distractedly | dedher commendations by snying, ‘and as for books! give my Johns 

On that leaf I will trace the hame bon higaiiion —" There! there! there! high character again '—The | book, and he will not care a straw fot all the amusement inthe world,’ 
OF my own doarra Friend. whetl teed isteecued against me. Sir! wesit not enonch that punts | « At lasthowever, bF a eOetsedthe Upivertity Our clergyanan bad 
Love's tribute long ago I gave, | and eousins, strangers, visitors, friends, companiotis, country surgeons.) been « tefnw.sindent af the prurcipeal tater of Wy enllege. ‘Resides « 
And thine it still shall be, curates. old maids, and half-pay captains, should exterminate me with) letter of praises from my aunt, ber reverend echo favoured me with « 
And Friexpsnip’s Orrernine I'll send their detestable commendation ‘but must [also suffer martyrdom from © note of introduction nuthis my aldlities and attainments were de 
To none—if not to Thee. | person of your reputation and abilities ?—it will inevitably drive me mad scribed as very nearly miraculous; and for the first few days it was evi- 
EXPECTATION | He covered his face with his hands and gave way to a poroxysm of | dent my preceptor stood im considerable awe of his pupil Wheo, 


grief. Ltried all methods to soothe him; but Efound that the asual | however, be pnt me on, bic awe very rapidly diminished. I made two 
When at the midnight hour I speak | means, in this instance, entirely failed He raged and stormed the more | false quantities in the first sentence, and could not make out above « 
Thy welcome home, with playful smile [ endeas oured, as the common plan is, to complime nt him into good ba word here and there in the Aranslation In short, as the phrase is in the 
If bloom be brightening o'er my cheek, | mour. J perceived at last that something Was wrong ; but whether in| university, Pwas‘placked for my little go, and though in my examina 
And gladness light mine eyes the while.— } the mind of my patient, or in the way in which he had been treated, L} tion for my de gree, ! was very nearly in the samesituation, I mnanaged 
Thou'rt pleased, nor dost thou seek to know jcould not determine. As [ manifestly perceived, however, that soft) toscrape through. The battle of Waterloo was a mere trifle tomy ‘pass 
If festive hours with others spent, | speeches had no effect on him, b resolve dto try what an opposite course My aunt feasted all the village; the clergyman introduced me in a ser 
Have kindied on my cheek the ciow, would produce. I looked at him with a mixture of severity and contempt) mon on the powers of the haman mind; and the halt-pay captain never 
and lastre to mine eves have tent | and then said I never in the whole eourse of my practice met with ddresse Ime without say ing Sir,’ inevery sentence, and concluding 
‘ ; such a drivelling. weak-minded blockhead as yourself; you are the most | ‘ but this, of course with deference to your wonderial abilities.’ 
But when my vigil lone I keep, childish miserable creature lever encountered, and I shall decidedly By thistime T hated ‘the very appearance of praive 
And, through the hours that linger drear, leave you this moment 
While reigns around me tranquil sleep, } being, "— 
Intensely watch thy steps to hear, 
Till wayward doubt and wildering fear 
A veil of gloom have o’er me wove, 
Then dost thou chide the falling tear, 
And say that sadness is not love 


I could have 
unless you conduct yourself like a rational) knocked the old sycophantish blockheads down ¢ very time they began 
their panegyries But they soon took a new fancy juto their heads 

“ Doctor!” he said; “ give me your hand, you're the only sensible) [f any book of great merit was published anonymously, they were sure 
*man [have seen for these many years.— There, sit down like a good tel-| to discover something or other in the style which convinced them Iwas 
| low, and call me al! these names again, it does me good; | assure you! the anthor. lL wish people would put their names to their writings. I 
| it does :”—and as he said this, he looked so pleasedand delighted, that 1) have been complimented for the last year ortwo as the author of the 
} was strongly temptedt ycallhim all maaner of opprobrious names mere Kuzzilbash and they can hy no means imagine how | have made my- 


Yet others may have lit the bloom | ly for his gratification.— self so conve sant with Eastern manners. Any leading article in @ 
) 5 ; : m, y tor ; : ) 

» ami ’ There, Mr. Smith, you now speak with the sense and calmness Lex-| magazine or review was sure only to encrease my fume It was so like 
And waked the smile, thou’rt pleased to see —. , : ? 
Rab Gen clone can’et saread the sleom | pected.”"— : Mr. Johu, | could have known it in a moment 
And fallseach sneiow wer for Thee No such thing; Sir! don't endeavour to hide the opinion you so My hatred at last rose beyond all bounds. My auntamong some stean- 
I nkind ' thy steps no more delay ; truly expressed a minute ago under a heapofl flowery speeches. TP have gers had been descanting as usual on my abilities. and ne a very satirical 


had enough of them in my time And, by heavens! the first man that poem was at that time highly spoken of, she of course leid elaim to all 
| dares to insult me by his praise I shall shoot him through the heart, os 1) the honours ofit for me. A Welch gentleman got up and lefithe room. I 
|} would abhyena!”’ was aithi« time athome A message was sent to me demanding satis- 
“Well, be it so '"—Lrejoined—" | confess you are the most extraordi- | faction for my cowardly iibel, Loould not tell what the individual alluded 
nary fool { eversaw.—and I should be almost as much inclined as your-\ to, and replied to that effeet; he persisted in his challenge, and added 

| self to quarrel with any one who t! ought you any thing else.” — some insinuations against iny courage. [met hin; and it was not till be 
“'That’s right; that’s friendly Will you give it me under your hand | was slightly wounded, that Peould get an « iplanation. The satire had 
and seal that you think me an idiot !— Til get it framed and glazed, and | heen directed principally against his uncle, and even indirectly implica 


But quiet to my breast restore : 
Think, if Llove thee much when gay 
When Lam sad, IL love thee more 
Aswxa Mania Woop 


THE WOES OF PRAISE. 


by a Physician.—From the same 








1 was on a visit a few months ago, toa friend in Somersetsbire; glad, | hung up in my aunt's parlour—ha! ha! ‘My nephew John Smith an! tedtimeelf. Lassured him Tnever wrote a thing whieh could offends 
no doubt, to exchange the dust and beat of London for the enchanting | jdiot " how the old woman will be surprised!—it will kill her or core | human being; and though I parted on friendly terers with my opponent, 
views of that finest of the English counties My friend's house was) her—and in either case it will be a great blessing to me'—Come, write’ [Teou!d vot bring mysetfto look with common patience on the canses of 
situated in a populous neighbourhood ; and during my sojourn amongst! it dewn in large capital getters,—an idiot, a born, insufferable, inecorrigzi-) my rencontre. Lloathed them and their praises; andto escape them for 
them, the good people were, if possible, more hospitable than usu al I | ble idiot—be sure you make it plain and distinct—now, now, thank you, | a time, LT resolved to come and visit my relations in this part of the 
had, of course, thrown off all my professional engagements, and re-) thank you.”—and he turned on his side, and in an instant he was und! count y 
solved to deliver myself for one happy month frora the trammels of pa asleep. | But my aunt bad been beforehand with me even bere. I was looked 
tientsand learned consultations, to which for many years I bad made On descending to the drawing-room I was subjected to a very close | anon, in consequence of her ridiculous commendations, as « paragon of 
myself a slave But it scarcely needed the eloquence of the clergyman | ¢ tamination [shook 1 vy he ad with the gravity expec ted from a cele all sorts of | rlection Mr himeell treated me with as moch 
of the parish, to assure me, “ that vain are the hopes of man ' My re-| brated I hysician, and declined expressing any decided opinion till Lhad | deference oe if Thad been a bish " Literature was the only subject 
putation, such as itis, was soon spread abroad, and in less than a week} seen my pat ent again lL however quieted their fears by stating that 1) talked of —1 was so wond riully fond of books and such a celebrated 
it Was no secret that the gentleman ona visit at Haughley Manor was) anprehends »ullimate danger, and concladed like my brethren by aut 1 wal iden—I wos such @ pleasure-hating philoso 
Dr , the great London Piysician It cave me great amusementto’ hon ng that every thing w yuld turn out for the beet.—I was really pz pher: an it ih Theard them laughing, and singing, and talking while 
remark the different modes in which | was addressed Sy the different | gied by the ca I saw no inflammation about the young man, to ac they were together, the girls were converted into statoes the moment I 
denizens of the neighbourhoad: some sidling round to obtain an advice | count for his « xtraordinary behaviour; he expressed himself well and entered the m. My life grew \yatefal to me; andl believe 1 would 
in the course of common conversation, and some boldly demanding my distinetly, and § confess that I looked forward to my next visit with have consigned my aunt and her ahettors to the flames without a mo 
opinion oo all matters connected with the health o establishments, incons derable curiosity ment’s hesitation. Letter after letter arrived with the post-anark of oar 
from their wives and daughters downwards to favourite dogs Early next morning I accordingly set off for Mr —'s. The two) village, and grester and greater became the respect of this delighted 
From these J released myself as easily and quietly as I could but at) sisters met me as I rode up the avenue; and I saw from their faces, and | family ! ld bear it no longer. LIresolved to make a confidante of 
length I found one from whom it occasione d me somewhat more trouble especially from that of the elder, that they were gratihed by the atten at lemat one the girls, aud I fined upon Julia —you have seen her,— 
to escape tion I leaet neve don my mysterious patient.— I took the o; portunity of | the taller one—so Ineed not describe what an angel she is After that, 

We had beard that a young gentleman, a visitor at one of the neigh-| making a few enquiries which might aid me io my judgment apon the | she and I became partic olar friends. She delighted me more and more, 
bo«ring squires, bad met with a severe accident in riding, and had been | case.—Mr. Smith had been an inmate of the house for upwards of a) the less awe she entertained of my abilities; and I should infailibly 
confined to his bed for several davs As my friend, however, was NOt) month; his parents were both dead, and he had been under the care of | have been over head andears in love with her, as I saw she began to 
on terms of very great intimacy with the family to whom the sufferer, a maiden aunt in Shropshire. singe his eartiest childnood.—I asked, in! despise me jut my aunt, my abominable aunt, interfered again. Ite 
was on a visit,—after a few enquiries which were satisfactorily an-| as unintentional a manner as J could assume, if it was likely that any | one of herletters she had been boasting of my borsemanship, and Mr 
swered, the circumstance wa; almost entirely forgotten. One evening, | love affair might cause bis present excitement; and I saw from the | —— took the opportunity of having such a Ducrow in his house, to 


while ssuntering on the lawn in the peaceable enjoyment of a cigar, | blushes of the elder sister, and a melicious smile on the beantifal fea-| mount me on a vicious horse he has, which nobody has Leen able to 
Mr. Ss carrinze came at a rapid rate down the avenue. My friend! tures of the other, that | need not pursue my inquiries on that subject | eubdar I mvonted him. unconscious of my danger; be set off with 
and [ immediately went to receive the visitor, and we found him to be) any farther | me before the eyes of the whole family, Julia herself looking on ;—and 
Mr. himself. He informed us of the particulars of the accident, proceeded tothe house; and in « few minutes again was at the bed | the »ccomplished horsemen, after clinging for some time to tle mane la 
and said his young friend within the last few days had grown rapidly | of Mr. Smith. He was a great deal more quiet and composed; and, | no very graceful fashion, was at last chucked off and sprained his anele. 
Worse, and iusisted with the utmost earnestness that I should be called| after a few preliminary inquiries which he anewered quite rationally, Theos came a0 apothecary who praised we as mach as myevot All 
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this, the pain, the excitement, and rage against my tormentress, worked ! 
me into a fever; and [took the liberty of sending tor you, im hopes ot 

etting not only your prolessional assistance, but also your advice how 
Toss to act.” 

This confession esplained every thing to my entire satisfaction. 1] 
saw that keejiog him tror mixing with the tamily increased bis irritation ; 
and that very day lordered him into the drawing-room, to recline on 
the sofa, and by all means tobe kept amused. IL called again intwoor 
three days, and found that Mies Julia bad constitated herself bis nurse. 
They were reading tuvether the’ Pleasures of Hl " aud before Left 
the country [ was promived 4 pair «ot gloves, and nut to be forgotten ig 
the distribution of the wedding-cake 

—<— 
LIFE OF NEWTON. 
ly Der Brewster — 2 Notwe 

We have eri that the work abouuds with «ketcly t the characters 
of the companions of Newton ia Aanty and discovery + the following 
will be read with iuterest 











Vialdeo 
This disting tished philosopher was born at Pisa ia 1504. 
son of a Florentine nobleman, and was educated for the me: 
sion; but a passion tor geometry took possesion of his mind, and called 
forth all his powers. Without the aid of a master, by 
writings of Luclid and of Archimedes, aud such we scquire neats, 
that he was apponmted by the (grand Duke of ‘Tuecony to the mathe 


Ile was the 
lical protes- 


tudied the 


matical chair of Pisa in the 25th yeursof hisage. H pposition to the 
Aristotelian philosophy gained him many enemir id at the end oj 
three years he quitted Pisa, and aces pled of an invitation to the profes 
sorship of mathematics at Padua Hlere he continued tor eighteen 
months adorning the university by his name, and diffusions around tim a 


taste for the phy sical scciences. With the exec plion of s 
of inferior importance, Galileo had distinguished himcelt by no discovery 
tM he hadreached the 45h year of hisage La the year 1009, the same 
year in which Kepler published his celebrated commentary oa Mars, 
Galileo paid a vieitto Venice, where he heard, in the course of coaver- 
sation, that a Datehman of the vame of Jonsens bad constructed and 
presented to Prince Maurice an instrument through which he saw distant 
objects magaifed and rendered more distinet, as if they bad been 
brought nearer to the olwerver This report was credited | y some and 


me contrivances 


disbelieved by others; but, inthe course of afew days, Galileo received | 


a letter from James Badovere at Pari 
etistence of wel au instrament 
one of the ily was he ae 
quainted with the properties of lenses, that he not ouly discovered the 
principle of its eonstrac’ion, but wasalble to « muplete a telescope lor his 
own ase. ote one end of a teaden tube he fitted a spectacle glass 
plane on one side and conves on the other, and in the other end he 
placed another epeetuc le glass, concave on one side and plane on the 
other He then applied his eye to the concave glass 
‘pretty large and prett They appeared three times nearer, 
and nine times Iarver io anriace, than to the naked eye Ile soon alter 
made another, which represented objegts above sixty times larger; and, 
sparing neither labour nor expense, h 


, Which placed beyond a doubt the 
The ides instantly filed his mind as 
utmoat importance to science; and so thorou 


and saw obbjeets 
tear him.’ 


fi rally coustructed av tistrument 
is ‘to show things almost a thousand times larger, and 
above thirty times nearer to the naked eve 


so excellent, 


There is, porlaps no invention that science has presented to man so 
eatraordiaary in its nature, and so boundless in its influence, as that of 
the telesc ope To the uninstructed mind, th power of seeing an object 
a thousand mites distant, as large and nearly as distinet as if it’ were 
brought within a mile of the observer, must seem almost miraculous ; 
aod to the philosopher, even, who thoroughly comprehends the princi- 
pies upon w hich tt acts, it must ever appear one ot the most elegant ap 
plication ot «cience To have been the first astronomer in whose 
hands auch a gilt was place 1, wasu preference to which Galileo owed 
much of his tuture re pul ition 


"No eooner had he cor ipl ted’ his teleecane than he applied it to the 





heavens, and onthe 7th January 1618, the first day of its use, he saw 
around J ipiter three bright little stars lyis inva line parallel to the 
ecliptic, two to the enst, andone to the west of the planet Regarding , 
them as ordinary stars, be never thouelt of timating their distances 
On the following day, when he accidently divected his telescone to: Ju 
piter, he was surprised to see the three stars to th west of the planet 


To prodace this effect it was requisite that the motion of Jupiter should 
be direet, though, according to ealeulation, it was actually r trograde. 


fu this dilemina, he waited with impatience for the evening of the 9th, 





rutunteriunately the shy was covere d with 
only tie stare to the enst 





On the 10@te saw 
circumstance Which he was no longer abl 
to explain by the motion of Japiter 


elouds 


Iie was therefore compelledtoa 
ecribe the change to the stars theurmsecives; and upon peating his obser 
vations on the Lith, he no longer doubted that he had discovered three 
plauets revolving round Jupiter. On the 13 
first time, saw the fourth satellite. ~ : 
‘While Galileo was occupied in these noble pursuiis at Pisa, to which 
he had been reealled in LOT, his generous patron, Cosmo TL, Grand Duke 
of Tuseanv, invited himto Florence, that he might pursue with unin 
terrapted leisure his astronomical observation 


1 
i of January, he, for the 


nd carry on his corres 

ne he Gert t nomers Ifis fan had a A] 
ponde nee with the German astronomer ame li now resound 
ed through a'l Europe; the strong holds of prejudice and ignorance 
were unbarred: and the most obstinate adherents of 


ancient systems ac 
knowledged the meridian power of the day star 


Galileo was 
imbitious of propagating the great traths whieh he contributed 
fully to establish Hle never doubted thet they would be received with 
gratit ide by all—by the philosopher as the consummation of the great 


i scence 


»power; 


est offorts of human genius,—and by the Christian as the most transcend 
ent displays of Almighty powel But he had m hen the disposition 
of his species, and the character of the age. That same system of the 
heavens which had been discov thy the humbleecclesiastic of Frauen 
berg, which had been patronised by the kindness of a bishop, and pub 


lished at the expense of a Cardinal, and which the Pope himself had 
sanctioned by the warmest reception, was, after the lypse of a hundred 
years, doomed to the most violent opposition, as subversive of the dor 


trines of the Cheistian faith On no former occasion has the haman 





mind eshibited sach a tatal relapse into intoleranes Che age itself had 
improved in liberality the |? secu ! d ctrines { winselves had be 
come more deserving of receptior the light of the reformed teith had 
driven the Catholies trom some of their most ola us po itions: and 
vet, under all these circumstances, the Church of Rome unfurled ber 
vanneroft persecution against the id f Italy igtinst the ornament 
f his specie ind against truths immutable and eteca 

In consequence of complaints tnid bel the ITols Inquisition, Ga 
lileo was summoned to appear at Rome in 1615, to answer for the hereti 
cal opinions which he had promulgated It ascharged with ‘main 
taining as trae, the false doctrine held by many, that the sunjwas immovea 
ble in the ceatre of the world, and that the ea revolved with a diurnal 
motion ;—with having certain disciples to whom h vight the same 
doctrine ;—with keeping up a correspon lence on the subject with several 
German mathematicians; vith having + ished letters on the solar 
spots, in whit 1! explained the me d trome true; and with having 
glossed over with a false interpretation the passages Scripture which 
were urged against it The consideration t ges came betore 
a meeting of the Inquisition, whien assem! lon the 25th of Pebruary 
1616, and ¢ court declaring theie dispos mito cde ently with the 
prisoner, pronounced the following decree Phat ( inal Bellarmine 
should enjoin Gelileo to renoonee entirely the above cited false op 
nions; that.o ' fusalto do » he should commanded by the 
commissary of the Inquisition to abandon the said doctrine. and to cease 
to teach and detend it; and that, if he @id not obey s command, he 
should be thrown into prison On the 26th of Fe ary Galileo ap 
peared before Cardinal Bellarwins | afters eis rhima gentlh 
admonition, he was command v the commissary the presence of 
a notary and witnesses, to desist ogether from his erroneous opinions 
and it was declared to be u viul fo m future to teach them inany 
way whatever, either orally Writings. To these commands Ga 
lileo promised « hbedience, and wae dic: sed from the In julsition 

The mildness of this sentence was ao doubt partly owing to the 
influence of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and other persons of rank and 
influence at the Papal Court, who took # deep inte tin the issue of the 
trial Dreading, however, that so slight a punishment might not ave 


the effect of putting down the obnovionus doctrines. the Inquisition issue d 
a deoree denouncing the new opinions as false and contrary to the sacred 
writings. and prohibiting the sale of every book in which they should be 


qaintained 


“Thus liberated from his persecators, Galileo returned to Florence 
where be pursued his studies with bis wouted diligence and ardour. The 
recantation of bis wstronomical opinions was so tormal end uureserved, 
that ordioary prudence, if not a sense of personal honour, should have 
restrained him from annecessarily bringing them before the world. No 
anathema was pronounced against his scientific discoveries; no interdiet 
was laid upon the free exercise of his genius. He was prohibited mere- 
ly from teaching a doctrine which the church of Rome considered to be 
injurious to its faith. We mighthave expected, theretore, thata philo- 
sopler so conspicuous in the eyes of the world would bave respected 
the prejudices, however base, of an institution who-e decrees formed 
part of the law of the land, and which possessed the power of life and 
death within the limits of its jurisdiction. Cialiieo, however, thought 
otherwise. A sense of degradation seems to have urged him to retaliate, 
and before six years had elapsed, he began to compose his * Cosmical 
System, or Dialogues on the two greatest systemsof the World, the 
Ptolemean and the Copernican,’ the concealed object of which is to 
establish the opinions which he had promised to abandon. La this work 
the subject is ; onan by three spenkers, Sagredo, Salviatus, and Sim- 
plicius, a peripatetic philosopher, who defends the system of Ptolemy 
with much skill against the overwhelming arguments of the rival dispu- 
tants. Galileo hoped to escape notice by this indirect mode of propa- 
gating the new system, and he obtained permission to publish his work 
which appeared at Florence in 1632 

‘The Inquisition did not, as might bave Leen expected, immediately 
summon Galileo to their presence. Nearly a year elopsed belore they 
gave any indication of their design; and, according to their own state- 
ment, they did not even take the subject under consideration till they 
saw that the obnoxious tenets were every day gaining ground, in conse- 
quence of the public ation of the Dialogues. They then submitted the 
work to a careful examination, and having found itto be a direct Viola- 
tion of the injunction which bad been formerly intimated to its author 
they again cited him before their tribunal in 1633. The venerable s 
now in his seventicth year, was thus compelled to repair to Rome, and 
when he arrived he was committed to the apartments of the Fiseal of 
the Inquisition. The unchangeable triendship, however, of the Grand 
Duke of Tuseany, obtained a remission of this severity, and Galileo was 











allowed to reside at the house of the Tuscan ambassador during the two 
months which the trial occupied. When brought before the inquisition, 
and examined upon oath, he acknowledged that the Dialogues were 
written by himself, and that he obtained permission to publish them 
without notifying tothe person who gave it that he had been _— 
hie con- 


fessed abso, that the Dialogues were composed in such a manner, that 


trom holding, defending, or teaching the heretical opinions. 


the arguments in favour of the Copernican syste, though given as 
partly false, were yet managed in such a manner, that they were more 
likely to coufirein than overturn its doctrines; but that this error, which 
was oot intentional, arose from the natural desire of making an ingenious 
defence of false propositions, and of opinions that had the semblance of 
probability 

* After receiving these confessions and excuses, the Inquisition allow- 
ed Galileo a proper time for giving in bis defence ; but this secs to have 
consisted solely in bringing forward the certificate of Cardinal Bellar- 
mine already mentioned, which made no allusion to the promise under 
which Galileo bad come never to d-fend, nor teach in any way what- 
ever, the Coperr: ¢ on doctrines. The court held this defence to be an 
igeravation of the crime rather than an excuse for it, and proceeded to 
pronounce a sentence which wiil be ever memorable in the history of the 
human mind, 

“Invoking the name of our saviour, they declare, that Galiico had 
made himself liable to the suspicion of heresy, by believing the doe trine, 
contrary tothe Seripture, that the sun was the centre of the earth's 
orbit, and did not move from east to west; and by defending as probable 
the opinion, that the earth moved, and was not the centre of the world ; 
and that be bad thus incurred all the censures and penalties which were 
enacted by the church against such offences;—but that he should be 
absolved from these penalties, povided he sincerely abjured and cursed 
all the errors and heresies contained in the formula of the church, which 
should be submitted to him, 





That so grave and pernicious a crime 
should not pass altogether unpunished, that be might become more cau- 
tious in future, and might be an example to others to abstain from such 
offences, they decreed that his dialogues should be prohibited by a tor 
mal edict that he should be condemned to the prison of the Laquisition 
during pleasure,—and that, during the three following years, he should 
recite once a week the seven penitentiary psalms 

‘This sentence wae subscribed by seven Cardinals; 





and on the @2d 
June 1633, Galileo signed an abjuration, humiliating to himesetf and de 
rading to 7 osophy At the age of seventy, on his bended knees, and 
ht hand resting on the Holy Evangelists, did this patriarch o 


science avow his present and his past beliefin allthe dogmas of the Ro 


mish Church, abandon as false and heretical the doctrine of the earth’s 
motion and of the sun's immobility, and pledge himself to denounce to 
the Inquisition any other person who was even suspected of heresy. Tle 
ibjured, cursed and detested, those eternal and imuwutable truths whieh 
the Alinighty had permitted him to be the first to establish. What a 
morlfyving pietare of moral cle pravity ani intellectual weakness Vi the 
unholy zeal of the assembly of Cardinals has been branded with infamy 
whet must we think of the venerable sage whose grey hairs were en- 
twined with the chaplet of imm tality, quailing under the fear 
o man, and sacrificing the convictions of his conscience, and 
the deductions of his reason, at the altar of a base superstition ’ Had 
(jalileo but added the courage of the martyrto the isdoin of the sage ; 





with his ri 








—hadhe carried the glance of his indignant eye round the circle of his 
judges:—had he lifted his hands to neaven, and called the living Godto 
witness the truth and immutability of his opinions, the bigotry of bi 
enemies would have been disarmed, and science would have enjoyed 
a memorable triumph 

The habits of deep meditation which Sir leave Newton had acquired 
though they did not show themselves in his intercourse with society 
exercised their full inflluenee over his mind when in the midst of his 
own family ALsorbed in thought, he would often sit down on his bes 
side after he rose, and remain there for hours without dressing himse't 
occupied with some interesting investigation which had fixed his at 
fention Owing to the same absence of mind, he neglected to take the 
requisil pnautity of nourishment, and it was therefore, offen necessary 
to rem imot his meals ; In his personal appearance Sir 
I c Newton was not above the middle size. and, in the latter part 
his life. we inclined to be corpulent According to Mr. Conduit, he bad 
avery lively and piercing eye, a comely and gracious aspect, with a hin 
head of hairas white as silver, without any baldness; and, whe u his pe 
ruke was oT, wasa venerable sight hi hop Atterbury asserts, on the 
other hand, that the lively and percing eye did not belong to Sir Isaac 
duri the | t twenty vears ol his lite Indeed ys he m ihe 
whole air of his face and make . there was nothing of that penetrating 
sagacitv which appears in his compositions. He had mething rath 
languid in his look and manner which did not raise anv creat exspectati 
in those who did not know him This opinion of Bishop Atterbury is 

mfirmed bv an observation of Mr. Thomas Hearne, who says, “th 
Sirlsaac Newton was amanof no very promising aspect He was 
hort we { mar He was full of thought, and spoke very little i 

i ny » that bis conversation was not agreeable When he rode 
in his coach, one arm w mid be out of his coach on one side, and the 
other on the othe Sir Isaac never wore spectacies and neve ost 


more tha me tooth to the day of his dea 


—j>— 
THE EXECUTIONER OF PARIS 
From th Monthly Vaga ne 


Nothin e sublimity of horror is associated in the mind of 
Englishe » with the mention of Jack Ketch we even denote } 
by 3 sant sobriquet; we feel no convulsive shudder when we hear of 
his whereabout: we do not cross over the wav when we meet rin 
Fleet street We regard him with t e exception i vice cf drunkenness 

some trifling rutality { mann —a rather too pr nihnent expression 
of contempt tor the refinements of socitey. taste, Shakspeare, and 


the musical glasses rofessor in his way Per 


haps the familiarity which our laws permit, between him and the public 


ssamichtv respectable 





may have detracted from all th it should have been imposing or impres- 
sive about him. But lerecuteur des hautes wurres’’ is regarded in 
France in afar different and more formidable light Although a resi 
dent in the centre of the French capital, be is never seen but in the pub- 
lic performance of his dreadful duty ;—a degree of cautious and not im- 
politic mystery is attached to him : and such are the feelings his very 


> —_— = 


name excites, that the mere announcement of bis presence in the cow 
mon walks of lite would render the very Boulevards sacred to himsel 
alone; would disperse the myriads of Barricaders in the noontide @ 
their patriotic travail i--would calm the tremendous clamours of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and prorogue or dissolve it without the solemnity 
, of proclamation.—Should he de go to usher in the Duc de Bourdeaus 
| he might clear a way forhim to the Tuileries and the throne without 
dread of competition or resistance. The mand«tes of the Procureur 
generale himself, which summon bim to his duty, ure deposited in # bouche 
de fer, inserted in the large and mas:ive iron grating that guards the en 
trance to his dwelling: for perhaps not one could be found, darit g and 
reckless enough of popular opinion, to consign them in person to their 
terrible address. He reads and obeys. Inthe darkness and depth of 
night, with his assistants, he arranges the materials of death: no word is 
spoken as he labours in his awful calling: the feeble light, which enabies 
him to prepare the mac hinery, glimmering on the scaffold. renders the 
guards that surround it barely discernible; while they. motionless and 
dumb, seem rather phantoms of the night than breathing men. Mallow- 
ed to trace such an official to the solitade of bis shunned domicile—to 
see him seated, Crusoe tike, beside bis health, and to consider thee couomy 
of his unprofessional Hours—something might be learned of goud or iil 
Which might point a moral, if it would not adorn atele. ‘To bir it! is 
been given to know the last words, looks, and actions of many, unob- 
scured Ly affectation or deceit;—the secret affections of numbers long 
concealed trom the world’s view have been laid open, once and briefly, 
yet prominently to his sight. He has witaessed the eloquence of re 
morse or of innocence, at the hour of death, when the retrospect of a 
lengthened life of sin or misfortune has been comprehended perhaps in 
one sast sentence, one parting word or look, more emphatic than all that 
‘saint or sophist ever writ.’ Grave reflections these; but they were 
passing through my mind as [rung at the bell of a small neat house in 
the Rue des Marais du Temple: the door being opened, | was ushered 
into a low well-furnished room, wherein a man, of the age of 60, was 
employed touching the keys of a piono with bis right hand, while his left 
arm embraced a child about 10 years old, of remarkable beauty, whose 
features strongly resembled those of him who held her. The old man 
was Henry Sanson, the public executioner of Paris! Laving previous 
ly adapted my address to one whom [had imagined in my mind as bear 
jing in his traits the repulsive record of his trade, 1 had to reorder my 
ideas, and assume a different manner. For, as | contemplated his mild 
and epen countenance in which manly beauty was not wanting, I felt 
mysell bound to acknowledge, by a corresponding courtesy of demea- 
nour, the salutations of a manof the world, wholly free from embarrass 
ment or affectation. The intention of « omposing a treatise on the va 
rious public punishments adopted at different ¢ pochs of French legisla 
tion, was offered by me as an apology for the unaccustomed intrusion to 
Which he was subjected. He politely acceded to my re st for infor- 
mation, and conducted me to a chamber, containing a iarge and well 
selected library Here, allthe awkwardness I had previously felt, as to 
discourse with the singular Leing who stood before me, was at once dis- 
missed ; and the titles of the various volumes which J examined soon 
led to free conversation, during which my host displaved great taste and 
judgment in his observations on the various works IL brought under his 
notice; expressing himself as one would do who had profited largely by 
what he had read. It was clear that his books formed bis chief society ; 
abandoned by tie world, he can here hold converse with the illustrious 
dead, and can render himself familiar with the sentiments of the good 
and the great, of the present ora past age, without dread ot the expres- 
sion of that scorn, disgust, and borror that would attend any ettempt ut 
personal communication with his fellow men. Sanson talks exceeding 
well; but. in the whole course of a visit of two hours, he forgot not for 
a moment the distance placed between him and society in general; he 
shewed that he was fully aware of his situation, and does not affect to 
despise the feeling it is calculated to produce in others. Among his 
books my eye fell ou © Le dernier Jour d'un Coadamne.” Reverting, 
however, to the professed obje ct of my visit, he unlocked the door of 
another chamber, in which the various instruments of punishment, for 
merly used, are yet preserved by him. 











It is truly, a teartul museum ; 
and the exrmination of its contents gave rise to many inquiries on my 
part, which led to many curious anecdotes which he recounted, partic u- 
larly was to the last moments of the condemned. FT could not but feel 
the contrast, of the office of the man with the sensibility be displayed in 
his narration, andthe humanity which he evinced as he adverted to the 
dreadful circumstances in which he had borne so preminent a part.) it 
is unnecs ssary to quote them; but all he related of the sufferers, in the 
hour of death, had something singularly forced, unnatural and painful 
Castaing was believed generally to be innocent of the crime for which 
he was condemned, yet, as Sanson told me, he confessed his guilt upon 
the scaffold He shewed me the sebre with which the Marquess de Lally 
had been beheaded Ji was prepared for the oceasion, and three we re 
cast before one could be found like ly to answer the purpose, it was 
usual at that period for young men of fashion to assist (es the term is) on 
the scaffold at the lest hour of the condemns 
of theatrice! performances. 





d, as they did on the stage 
The crowd upon that occasion was great, 
and the space limited, the arm of the executioner was jostled at the mo 
ment the sabre was balanced above his head, the blow was diverted from 
the neck of the unl apy y Vietim, and a cutlass was resorted to, by one of 





the executioner’s assistants, to end the agonies of the sufferer. ‘A noteh 
in the blade of the sabre is the size and formot a bomen tooth. Thave 
}said that Sanson, during the conversation, gave ofs of no ordinary 
humanity He summons up his resolution to the dreadiul task he has to 
perform, aad his firmness fails him not at the moment of duty Yet, as 


soon as he receives the 





wh order of the Procureur-gernerale, he bas al- 
ways a visible and violent struggle wit 


to obey 


i bis feelings ere Le brings himself 
, 


with apparent coolness the 


lie at length proceeds te prepare, 


machine ot destruction and all the apparatus of death, but as soon us his 
sad work is finis! 





d, his countenance becomes pale eud death-like—he 
returns to his olitary home and shuts himsell in his ch mber, where he 
long retuses nourishment or conversation, and tears start from his eves 


when induced to advert to the circumstances of an exeention. The nan 


had impre ssed me with feelings decidedly distinet from those which ban 


ticipatedas the result of my communication with him, end es L took leave 
of him (I know vot whether from forgetfulness or otherwise) | held out 
my hand. Elis countenance suddenly changed as he drew back several 
steps from me; itexpressed astonishment and confusion—al! his ease of 
manner had fled et once, andl was again reminded of ** La Main San 
vlante To save the subject of this paper 


from a charge of vulgarity 
by the world in general, let it be remembered that, during the Trish re 
| , and the bigh sheriff of 
a county, bad, if T recollect, the thanks of both houses of Parliament 
voted to him tor icling as executioner, v 


: : 
ellion, a gentleman of name, family, and fortun: 





1 no other could be found, to 
t formidable criminal; that in the vear 179), on the proposition of Ma- 
ton Delavarenne, seconded by Mirabeau himself, it was ¢ pecially de 
creed by the French legislature, that the public executioner should be 
comprehended in the number of citizens, and that, formerly in the state 
ot Wurtemberg. after having exercised his profession a certain number 
ot years, the headsman wes honoured by having conferred npon him the 
zree of doctor ot laws ‘ ' 
ti 


AUDUBON’S AMERICAN ORNATIHOLOGY. 


Lores of Birds—from Blacharoods Vuvazime 


The Loves of the Birds ; is food a sulrect for Poetry asthe Loves 
of the Poets themselves, or even of the Angels. nay of the Triangles 
No other naturalist has spoken so well about then as Audubon. Many 
a happy honey-moon he cele tes. The wild American Turkey makes 
love, if possible, more absurdly t! he tame Glasgow Gander. Early 
in spring, the sexes separate, whic s a signal for courtship. When "0 
temale utters a call-note,alithe gobblers within hearing return the sound 
in peals ot grotesque thunder. They then rush to the spot whence the 
call-note seemed to proceed, and whether the lady be in sight or not. 
t! ey spre sd out and erect their tail, draw the head beck on the shoulders 


lepress the wings with a quivering motion, and strut pe mpously about 
emitting every pow and then, at the same time, a succession of puffs 
from the lungs, and stopping now and then to look and listen. But 
Vhether they spy thefemale or not, they continue to puff and strut about, 
moving with as 


g ss wuch celerity as their ideas of ceremony seem to admit 
Some scores behaving after this fashion must present an imposing aspect 
both in front and rear; and there is often a succession of bloody com 
tats. Audubon says be has often been much diverted while watching 


the males in fierce conflict, by seeing them move alternately back wards 
and forwards, as either had obtained a better hold, their wings drooping 
end their tails partly raised, and their heads covered with blood. If, as 
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bis chance is over; for the other, still holding fast, hits bim violently it 








they thus struggle and gasp for Lreath, one cf them should lose his hold, —rattle with their bill against the tops of the dead wre all | houses the little fellow will atter his ditty for hours, as if be + 


heir cousins the Red-head—defy the Purple Grakles to enter their nest | state of great suffering, whereas he is the happiest of Vanukees, the son 


with bis spurs and wings, and in a few minutes brings him to the ground. | —ieed plenti(ully on ants, beetles, and larva, cackling at intervals, and | of all birds being on indication of content and happiness. The Rorre 


The moment ise is dead, the conqueror treads him under foot, but what ese (wo weeks have elaps 
is strange, not with hatred, but with all the motions which he employs in| whitcness and transparer 
caressing the female. Towards very young ladies—pouts—the old gob-| heart. [f to raise a numerous progeny may contribute to happiness 
bler alters his mode of procedure. He struts less pompously and more | these Woodpeckers are in this respect happy enough, for they have two | wooden spit, have | been salated with th 
energetically, moves with rapidity, sometimes rises from the ground broods each season; and as this might induce you to imagine Wood 





dthe female lays either four or six eggs, the | Owl, again, is one of Audabon’s gost esteemed triends, © Howedten 
sy of which are doubtless the delight of her! when snugly tented onder the boughs of my te Mperary coeampmeut, 
| and preparing 0 roast a venison sieak, or tle bedy of « squirrel, om a 
© exulting bursts of Chis nightly 
| disturber of the peace. that, bat tor him, would have pres ailed around me, 





taking a short flight round the hen, as is the mauner of some pigeons— | peckers extremely abundant in America, | may tell you at once that | as well as in my lonely retreat! How often bave [seen thi pocturnal ma 


the red-breasted thrash and many other birds—and on alighting, runs they are so,” 


with all his might, at the same time rubbing his tail and wings along the 


ground, for the space of perhaps ten yards. He then draws near the description of the matrimonial delights of the Mocking Bird 


timorous female—ailays her fears by purring—and wins herascent. As 


soon asthe lady begins t» lay, she hides herself from her lord, who ed with evergreen leaves, and decorated with a thousand beautiful. withhim! The liveliness of bis tmeyte 
would break her eggs if he could find them; and soon after he becomes | flowers that perfume the air aroand; where the forests and fields are 
a sloven, sneakingfabout without a gobble in him, craven and crest-fallen, | adorned with blossoms of ev ery hue; where the golden orange orna-| of many of the baffoons we meet with im this world 
emaciated and ticky—froin which wretched condition be in due time ts) ments the gardens and groves; where Bignonias of various kinds, tunities of forming acqu 


. i rauder alight a fe w yards off me, exposing his whole body to the glare of my 
Bat perhaps the most beautiful passage in the volume is Audubon’s fire, and eye me in such a curious manner, that had it been ri neonable te 
do so, Lwould gladly have ins ited hie: to watk in and join me in my repast 
that I might have enjoyed the pleasure of torming « better eequaintance 
*. jomedto their oddness, bave 
often made me think thathis society would be at least as agrecable as that 


It is where the Great Magnolia shoots up its majestic trank, crown 





But as such oppor 
mtance, have not exited, be content, kind 





restored by the judicious use of geutle purgatives, with which he pro-| interlace their climbing stems around the White-flowered Stoartia, reader, with the important information whieh Lean give you of the 


vides himself in a particular species of grass, growing in the neighbour- and quunting still higher, cover the summit of the lofty trees around, habits of this Saucho Panga of the woe 
hood. So mach for the intrigues of the turkeys. Turn to the loves of | accompanied with innumerable Vines, that here and there festoon this owl—its ahah! whak! wheh! my be c mpared 





tx." The discordant « 
he saya, 't 


aime at 
the at 





the chaste connubial Carolina tartle dove. Their marriage-bliss affords | the dense foliage of the magnificent woods, lending to the vernal | feeted barsts of laughter which you may have Loard from some of the 


# subject for one of Audubon's most exquisite paintings. But he de- 
scribes it in words. 

“[ have tried, kind reader, to give you a faithful representation of 
two as gentle pair of turtles as ever cooed their loves tithe green w oods 
I have placed them on a branch of Stuartia, which you see ornamented 
with a profusion of white blossoms, emblematic of purity and chastity. 

“ Look at the female, as she assiduously sits on ber eggs, embosomed 
among the thick foliage, receiving food from the bill of her mate, and 
listening with delight to his assurances of devoted affection. Nothing is 
wating to render the moment as happy as could be desired by any cou 
ple ona similar occasion. 

“On the branch above, a love scene is just commencing The fe- 
male, still coy and undetermined, seems doubtful of the truth of her 
lover, and, virgin-like, resolves to put his sincerity to the test, by delay 
ing the gratifieation of his wishes. She has reached the extremity of 
the branch, her wings and tail are already opening, and she will fly off 
to some more sequestered spot, where, if ber lover should foll..w her, 
with the same assiduous devotion, they will doubtless become as blessed 
as the pair beneath them 

“The dove announces the approach of spring. Nay, she does more: 
she forces us to forget the « hilling blasts of winter, by the soft and me 
lancholy sound of her cooing. Her heart is already so warmed and so 
swelled by the ardour of her passion, that it feels as ready to expand as 
the buds on the trees are, under the genial influence of returning heat. 

“The flight of this bird is extremely rapid, and of long duration 
Whenever it ¢tarts from a tree to the ground, on being unexpectedly ap- 
proached, its wings produce a whistling noise, heard at a considerable 
distance. On such occasions, it frequently makes several curious wind- 
ings through the air, as if to prove its capability of efficient flight. It 
seldom rises far above the trees, and as seldom passes through dense 
woods or forests, but prefers following their margins, or flying about the 
fences and fields. Yet, during spring, and particularly whilst the female 
is sitting on her eggs, the male rises as if about to ascend to a great 
height in the air, flapping his wings, bot all of a sudden comes down 
wards again, describing a large circle, and sailing smoothly with his 














wings and tail « spanded until in this manner he alichts on the tree 
where his mat s, or on one very nearit. These mancuvres are fre- 
quently repe d, during the day sol incubation, and ocecasior lly when 
the male bird is courtine the female No sooner do they alight tha 
they jerk out their tail in a very graceful manner, and balance their 
neck and head 

The loves of the Tu hey and Turtle are not more different than those 
of the Great-horned Ow! and the Hamming-bird The curious evolu 
tions of the male Owl in the air, or his emotions when he has alighted 
near his beloved, Audubon confesses his inability to describe The 
by wingsand nappiags t his | ill are extremels ludix rous; at d no soon 
eris the female assured that the attentions paid her by her lover are th 
result of a sing - affection, than * jomsin the motions of her tuture 
mate At this jun ture | » WAN b iid to | dancing mad; \ittle 
dreaming, saith our “* Ainerican Woodsman like most owls on such 
occasions, of the possibility of thetr be me day horn-mad But look 
on that picture, and on this They are Humminyg-birds 

“T wish it were in my power at this moment to impart to you, kit 
reader, the pleasures which Lhave felt whilst watching the movements 
and viewing the manifestation of feelings displayed by a single pair of 
these most favourite little creatures, when engaged in the demonstra 
tion of their love to each other: —how the male swell his plumag ind 
throat, and, dancing onthe wing, whirls around the delicate female; 
how quic kly he divest wards a lowes and returns with a loaded bill 
which he offers to her to whom alone he feels desirous of being united 
how full of ecstacy he seems to be, when his caresses are kindly re 
ceived; how his little wings fan ber, as they fan the flowers, and he 
transfers to her bill the insect and the ho eC) which he has pre cured with 
a view to please ber; how these niions are received with apparent 





satisfaction; how, soon after, 
the courage and care of the: 
give chase to the tyrant fly-ca 


lisstul compact is sealed; how, then 
are redoubled! how he even dares to 
hurriesthe blue-bird and the mar 





tin to their boxes; and how, on sounding pinions, he joyously returns 
to the side of his lovely mate. Reader, all these proofs of the sincerity 
fidelity, and courage, with which the male assures his mate of the care 
he will take of her while sitting on her nest, inay be seen, and have 


been seen, but cannot be pourtrayed or described 
Could yon, kind reader. cast a momentary clance on the nest of the 
Humming-bird, and see, as lhave scen, the newly-hatched pair of young 


little larger than humble-bees, naked, blind, and feeble as scarcely to 


heable to raise their little bills to receive food trom the parents; and 
could you ser those parents, full of anxiety and fe passing and repas- 
sing within afew inches of your face, alighting on a (wig not more than 
a yard from your body, waiting the result of your unwelcome visit ina 
state of the utmort despair,—you could not frill to be impressed with the 





deepest pan rewhich parental affection feels on the une xpecte d death ol 





a cherished child. Then how pleasing is it, on your leaving the spot 
to see the returning hope of the parents, when, alter examining the nest 
they find therr nurslings untouched! you might then judge how pleasing 
it isto a mother of another kind, to hear the physician who has attended 
hersick child assure her that the crisis is over, and that he babe is 
saved. These are the scenes best fitted to enable us to partake of sor 
row and joy, and to determine every one who views them to make if 
his study to contribute to the happiness of other nd to refrain from 
wantonly or meticiously giving pain 

Birds are as jeal its iit [Ove 48 men—all bat the Golden-winged Woot 
pecker No fightings occur, no jealousies seem to exist an g these 
bright beaux and belles, who, for many reasons, are darlings of Audubon 


It is generally agreeable,” says he, “to be in the company of individual 


who are naturally animated and pleasant Vor this reason, nething can be 


more gratifying than the society ol woodpeckers in the tores No sooner 
hasspring called them to the pleasant ity of making love. than their 
voice, which hy the way, is not ata lisagreeable tothe ear of man, ts 
heard from the tops of high, decayed trees proclaiming with lelight the 
opening of the welcome season. Their note it this per 1, is merri 
ment itself, as it imitates a prolong d and jovial laugh, he fata « 
siderable distance Several males pursue a lemale, reach and, to 
prove the force and trath of their love, bow their heads, spread ther 
tail, and move sidewis vackwards, and forwards, performing such an 
tics as night induce any one witnessing them, notol a m st morose 
temper, to join his augh to theirs Th femate flies to another tree 
where she is closely followed by on two, or even hall-a-dozer f the 
gay suitors and whe re again the same ceremonies are ne ut 
fo fightings occur, no jealonsies seem esistamong these beaux unt 
” marked nreference is shown to some individua vt t re ; 
proceed in search of another female In this manner all the Golder 
winged Woodpeckers are soon happily mated Fach pa immediately 
proceeds to excavate the trunk of a tree and finish a hole in ifevent 
to contain themselves and their young They Soth work with gre af im 
dustry and apparent pleasure Should the male, for instance, be em 
ployed, the female is close to him, and congratulates him on the removal! 
of every chip which his bill sends through the air. While he rests, he 
appears to be speaking to her on the most tender suljjects, and when 
fatigued, is at once assisted by her. In this manner, by the alternate 
exertions of each. the hole is dug aud finished. They caress each other 


on the branches, climb about and around the tree with apparent delight 


breeze a slight portion of the perfume of their clustered lowers; where | fashionable members of our apes 
a genial warmth seldom forsakes the atmosphere; where berries and langh’—the laugh of the “lair Jonnon,” celebrated | 
fruits of all descriptions are met with at every step ;--in a word, kind!) That young lady laughed so far beyond the whah! 
reader, itis where Nature seems to have pansed as she passed over the | the Barred Owl that the peal awakened all the echoes of the three 


diversified seeds from which have sprung allthe beautifal and splendid) north what would be have said? Nay 


for themselves a habitation from the wild inhabitants of the forest, and their cries are so multiplied during the dav 
to cons 


fection. It is there that you should tisten to the love song of the Mock- ing one of them, its gesticuletions, position and appearance 





‘—surh, for example, as Joanna's 
by Wordsworth 


whah! whah! of 


Earth, and opening her stores, to have strewed with unsparing hand, the | northern counties Hod the ghost of the Lord Chesterfield been in the 


What else could aoy Christion 


forms which T should in vain attempt to describe, that the Mocking Bird hawe supposed bot that an ourang outang had esce ped from Pidceock ot 
shonid have fixed its abode, there only that its wondrous song should be Wombwell, and gone mad ameng the mountains—or that Chr 





opber 
heard North, or the Bttrick Shepherd, of Pon bimeelt, had given the G _ 

“But where is that favoured land ?—It is in that great continentto mara-shaking guffaw’ The woods of Louisiana swarm with these owls. 
whose distant shores Europe has sent forth her adventurous sons, to wrest Should the weather be lowering, and indicative of the approach of rain 
and towards evening, and 


rithe neglected soilinto Meldsof exuberent fertility lt isin they respond to each other in notes so strat 





| ] that one might imagine 
Louisiana. reader, that these bounties of uxture are in the greatest pe some extraordinary fete about to take place emong them On approach 
a4 j 


° e | are tuuny 
ing Bird, as Lat thismoment do. See how be Mies round his mate, with enough. Tt lowers its head, throws forward the lateral feathers thereel 


motions as lightas the butterfly! his tailis widely expanded, he mounts which has thus the appearance of being surrounded by « broad raff 




















inthe airtoasmall distance, deseribesa circle, and again alighting, ap- looks towards you as if half-tlind, and mow s its head to and froin so 
pron es his he loved one, his eyes gleaming with delight, for she has extraordinary # manner, o¢ almost to induce you to fancy that part dis 
lready promised to be bis, and his only Ilis beautiful wings are gently located from the body {t follows all your motions with its eves: end 
raised, he bows to his love, and again bounciag upwards opens his bill, should it suspect any treacherous intentions, fies off toa short distance 
and pours forth bis melody, tullof exaltation at the cor quest he bos alighting with is back to the person, and immediately tur ing about 
inade with a single jump, to recommence 4 scrutiny Ii vow shoot at and 
“They are not the soft soonds of the flute or of the h utboy that I) miss it, then, and not till then, for it cares net about your bi Hoong, it 
hear, but the sweeter notes of uature’sown music The mellowness of removes to a considerable distance, after whieh its whah'— wha ! 
the song, the varied modulations and graduations, the extent of its com. whah! is uttered with considerable pomposty. He fies in leut, sim 
pass, the great brillianey of execution, are unriva led. Thereisprobably ple, and sublime stvie. Often has Audubou © di vered one passing 
no bird in the world possesses allthe musical qualifications of thisking | over him, and only a few yards distant, by first eecing ite shadow on the 
ot song, who has derived all from Nature's self Vos, reader, all ground, during clear moon ht wieht.« ! ot the faintest rustling of 
No sooner has be again alighted, and the conjagal contract hae! their wines could be heard He one nnoved by eee 
been sealed, than, as if his breast were about to be rent with delight, he | soar upintothe air, deseribing stall eire's engle-fuchion. tilt it disap 
Again pM ursforth his notes with more softness and richness than fore ye red inthe zenit You often ceo Barr Chwle by day but thete im 
He now soars higher, elancing around with a vigilant eve, to assure hin periect power of sight then, like thatot thee other brethren, lends them 
self that none has witne ed his bliss When these love-scene Viste Info serapes Audubon once i ¢ alight on the back ne coow, which 
onlyto the ardent lover of pature, are over, he dances throuelh the air, | it left so euddenty on Brucky wall or ti conviaee bim that it hed 
fullol animation and delight, and, asif to convince his lovely mate that, misiaken the animal r somet felr as At other times, he has 
to enrich her hones. he has much more love in «tore he that moment. ol rved that f npromch « ‘ el intiovdated them 
hegins anew, aad imitates all the notes whieh nature bas imparted to the | though the owl destroy reat nu of the ing the twilieht. For 
tl ngsters of the erove this reason, io n ‘ “ ember purged ae. he 
For a while cach long day ind ple inf night ere thus spent butata | rey scented the B ed Ow n ent. a ns ethimeg 
tu note ot the female! ceases his son nd attendsto her« ‘ miraculous, on one these i ! ben fe ine! from bin 
\ { be prepared, and ‘ hoice of a ice in whieh ft y iti had it been twilhelt " ‘ i ' nkiv Whet would 
to hee imatt Wt mutoale ry te { ' e Oran er t Dr Shaw have j i ‘ } we 
!’ treeotthe rder eu cted:t thick te rypatet ealsovi but of all the 4 ! tw ef? “iat treat Plow 
! They ' >we ‘ edforthe pury e} ‘ ! we ' ed Owl Ile i it ‘ We ‘ nf vo ald 
t iknow it ma ti most t rous ene atin ‘ rf t t ! e | th {! n large 
t i hire wey t | "th fix i ! ew Te per | emele " ned { ! t ‘ ‘ tliat 
ne ost et his window Dried tu $, hen race cot fla. mpercept ble, al | he ! ' lent 
and others tance are p edt carried t tort meh rd there verthe earth wont pre tilhiler nasif | elf ere shot 
arranged The femal bas laid 1ee ' the male red iles | dead on the «pot \ mn ment on envy? 
esses Vive eggs are dey ited in due tim ‘ athe ral wit it ind arranging | feathe tlers a k ant 1 thatthe woodeecho 
ore to do than to sir | mate to pose, aftunes his pipe anew. liver to the diama! ma Now 7 ‘ i! ‘ irking of aew 
now and then he spies aninsecton the ground, the taste of which he i le renin. tf té ‘ rough and roingled ¢ r. that they might 
ure will please his beloved one He dro upon it, takes it in his bill, | be mistaken for the last gurglin | armurdered pe mn etriving in vain 
heats it acninstthe earth, and fliestothe n to lecd and receive the warm | to call for assistance: at another tin when not more th f'tty vards 
thonks of his devoted femal distant, utters We More usual how! hoo! hoo ipecoharan onde 
‘When a fortnight had elapsed, the young brood demanded all their! tone, that a person anaequainted with the note i species. might 
care and attention No cat. no vile snake. no dreaded hawk, is likely to | easily conceive them to be produs dbyv anowl more thaoasr listant? 
visit their habitation Indeed the inmates of the next house have by this) He is a more wonderful ventriloqui tthan even Mon Viexsander Du 
time become quite attached to the lovely pair of Mocking Birds, and) ring the utterauce of a'lthese crv , it mes ite hod more p iticu 
take pleasure in contributing to their safety The dew-berries from the | larly its head, in various ways, putting tI to positions, allof which 
fields, and many kinds of fruit from the gardens, mixed with insects, sup- appear to please it much, however gr tener ey may seem to the eve 
ply the young as well as the parents with food The brood issoon seen | of man In the interval following each ery, it nape ite DN on it by 
emerging from the nest, and in anot! fortnight, being now able tofly | way of amusement; or, like the wild bower sharpening | edges of its 
with virour, and to provide for themselves, they le ave the ps ent birds fiske it poe rhaps expects that the acti will whet ite mandibles: end in 
as many other species do.” that expectation, probably, is not disappointed. UW lives pon wild Tus 
There is eve ryexcuse for people in gener 1 falling into all manner ot | keys, pheasants poultry, ducks, squirrels, hare oppossums, and on 
misconceptions regarding the character of bird Indeed, it may be | dead fish flung upon the shores. To an article on ourfriend Selby's 
asked by the judicious hooker, why should they be more rational ou that | sple ndid hook, some years ago, we are inclined to beliewe wee rote 
subject than any other? Sut independe tly of that query, birds often | something or other wot much amies nhout owls Put let ov ‘ pher 
appearto such persons, jadging from, of, and by themselves, to be in) North hide his dumb and diminished head, end tet ¢ td hene 
mind and manners the reverse of their real characters. They judge the | Andaboa:— 
inner bird by outward circumstances inaccurately observed. There is “It is during the placid serenity of a beautiful enmmer niet. when 
the owl How little do the people f Engtand knowof him—even of | the currentof the waters moves silently along, reflecting from ite smooth 
him the barn-door and domestic owl—vea, even at thie day—we had al- | surface the silver radiance of the moon, and when all else of animated 
most said the Poets? Shakspeare, of course nd his frere knew him) nature seems sunk in repose, thatthe erent horned owl, one of the Nim 
to be a merrv fellow—qnite a mad-cap und «0 do now all the Lakers. | rode of the feathered tribes of our forests. may he en sailing silently 
But Cow per had his doubts about it; and (sray s every s hool-boy | and yet rajidly on, intent on the destruction of the objects destine dito 
knows, speaks of him like an old wife, or rather like an uninspired idiot. | form his food The lone steersman of the descending boot oleerves the 
The force of folly can co no farther, than to imagine an owl complaining | nocturnal hunter, gliding onestended picione scross the river, eniling 
to the moon of being disturbed by people walking in xcountry chareh-| over one hill and then another, or suddenly sweeping dov rds. and 
vard And among allour present bardlings, the owl is supposed to be | again rising in the air like a moving shadow, now istinetly «een. and 
constantly on the eve of suicide If it wer really so, he oughtin » | again mingling with the sombre shade of the surrounding woor fading 
{ hristian country to be pitied not pe ted, ashe ij ure to be, whenaces into obscurity The bark has now flonted to some distance. and is oppo 
dentally seen in sunlight—for melancholy is a misfortane, especially | site the newly cleared patch of ground, the result of a» aquatter'’s first at 
when hereditary and constitutional, asit is popularly believed to be in tempt at caltivation, in a place lately shaded by the trees of the forest 
¢ black-billed Bubo, and certainly was in Dr. Jolhnsor In young | The moon shines brightly on his hut, his slight fenes thAnewly planted 
masters and misses, we can pardon any childisiiness; bat we cannot pare orchard, an) & tree, which, spared by the axe, serves asg roosting place 


don the antipathy to the owl entertained by the manly minds of grown-. for the scanty stock of poultry which the new comer has procered from 
up English clod-h ypper plou hmen, and threshers They keep terriers some liberal neighbour, Amongst them reste n turkey-hen, covermg her 
j “| 















to Lill nate and mice tn barns, and they shoot the owls, any one of whom | offspring with extended wings. The great owl, with eyes keen as those 
we would cheerfally back against the famous Billy “The very com- of any falcon, is now seen hovering over the place Ile has alrendy 
monest observation teaches us,” says the author of the “ Gardens of the espied the quarry, and is ssiling in wide circles meditating bis plan of 
Menagerie that they are in reality the best and most.efficient protec- attach Phe turkey-hen, which at another time might be sound asleep, 
tors of our corn fields and granarie f n the deva tating lave of the isnow swever, #0 intent on the care of her young brood, that che rises 
ewarms of mit ind other small rodent Na by the comstant destruc on her legs and purs £0 loudly, as she opens ber wings end epre acs her 
tion of these petty but dangerous enemies, the owl, he says, “earns an tail, that she rouses her neighbours, the hens, together with their protect 
unquestion ible title to be regardedas none the moat actire of the friend t The ene klings which they al firet emit, soon become a yene ral cle 
of man s title which only one or two among them occasionally forfeit mou The squatter hears the uproar, and is on his feet in an instant, 
by their aggressions on the defenceless poultry Rodger or Dolly be- rifle in hand: the priming examined, he gently pushes open bis half 
holds him in the act of murderinga dackling, and,! ke other! t-headed closed door, and peeps out cautiously to ascertain the cause by which 
idv. unthinking creatures, they forget all the service he has done the « repose bas been distarbed. He observes the murderous owl just 
farm. the par und the «tate: het tin fasvranti delicto. and nailed. : alighting on the dead branch of a tall tree, when. raising his ne fail 
wide-extended in cruel «pread-eagic, on the barn-do Others again ne rifle. he takes alm. toaches the trigger, and the neat instant «the 
ecallthem du and sort-sighted—n f length of aeverting that foe ta ¢ dead tothe ground. The bird is unworthy of hie farther at 
they are stunid—as stupid as an owl Why, our excellent fellow. when ter n, and is left a prey to seme prowling opossum or other carnivo 
j | rey t 
you have the tithe of the talent of the common wl and know hal’ as | roo vadraped. Again, all around is tranquillity In thie manner falls 
we ll how touse it. vou may borrow the medal The ancient« saw the many a great horned ow! on our frontiers. « here the species abound 
owlinatrnve |} ht—as they ‘did Imoet every thir else and knew the —-__ 
. ° ‘ ‘ 4 4 , wy . 
tird of Wisdom Audubon delights in owls, and carried one—the Mot ON NAVAL riMBER. 
tle itle ‘ P at as t nacket Tr stely travell » hy P Eee 
Py 4 2 = Ne ; ae . 1 i Ph From the United Serrive Journal 
P 1 wat f ry , i hin t ‘ © om d he nl oat 
nd water rom ade ’ ew \ in untuc y 
a) ' ‘ Hail, hallowed oaks '—-Hapy vy foresters 
1. in the course of his last (the second) vovage to England. On : . } 
cht f nediately bend body, turns his head ¢ \ Ye, with your tough and intert wisted roots 
i iting. on end immediate yends hb 0d rns his head to loo 
' : ; . . f. | erect 
hehind m. performea curious nod. shakes and plumes himeelf. and Grasp the firm rocks ye prong rom nad, er 
1 , ' In knotty hardihood, «till proudly spread 
then resumes his flight in search of prey He now and then, while on r 4 er . . } 
; 4 1 foet Your leafy banners gainet the tyrannous North 
ving, produces a diching sound with his mandibles, to manifest bie Who Roman-lik ile 9.” 
€ 
courage, as Audubon thinks, and “let the hearer know that he ts not to ? mm” he assails yo 
he meddled tl His notes are uttered ina tremulous, dolefal manner Although the fervent liberaliem of the ace it making an © old song 


and somewhat resemble the chattering of the teeth of a person ur 








ler \of the Mare Clausum, which so long constituted the bonst of these 
the influence of extreme cold, although {much louder. On the roofs of | realms, we trust that it will yet be some time bLelore the vital importance 
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of owr maritime interests is denied. The British Navy has such urgent 
claims upon the vigilance of every patriot, as the bulwark of his inde- 
pend and | s, that any effort for supporting ond improving 
its strength, lustre, and dignity, must meet with unqualified attention. 
We, therefore, professing a warm regard for all its aiders and abetiors, 
were well pleased on finding that a treatise on Naval Timber, by Patrick 
Matthew, of Gourdie Hill, had been launched in this teeming year of | 
legislative innovations, 
Mr. Matthew successively treats of the wood suitable for plank aud | 
timber, and of the best wmode of treating British foresi-trees, 0 as to) 
procure straight boards, bends, and crooks, with a decision evidently 
conferred by a practical knowledge of bis subject. The whole of bis) 
advice on these beads will be thankiully received by those who properly 
estimate the value of durability in vessels destined to buffet the ocean ; 
few can predict when the ingenious fabric may succumb, not only to the 
conflict of war, or to elemental strife, Lut to its intestine foes, both ani- | 
mal and vegetable. The sailing, the lbuoyaney, the eapacity, are all of | 
direct consequence: but considered both in immediate and remote 
points of view, durability may be placed above them. We respond with | 
the Evangelist; ‘enough unto the day is the evil thereof; and surely, | 
enough unto seamen are the unavoidable dangers of their calling, without 
superadding that of a treacherous ship. This is a study whieh our 
zealous advocate thinks ought to be encouraged by a professor's chair. 
And this isnot all the honour and consideration which he would award, 





in a country so peculiarly maritime. He holds it disgraceful, while | 


every clodhopper whe owns amiscrable hovel is carried to the poll, 
“the brave seamen to whom the rest of the nation is indebted for all 
they have, and almost all they know,’ are passed over, and have not 
even one direct vote inthe British Parliament. Nay, more,—he would 


position to rend, 





Kaleigh in 1597, in the repair of his ships at Trinidad; but its hard | and block shells, for which its elasticity and indis 
ness so teased the workmen, that it was some time before it was gene-| especially suit it. 

rally in request. The Saul of Calcutta, and Sissoe of Travaucore,| The ash braves the wintry winds better than the elm, when, it enjoys 
though inferior to teak, may be produced, for secondary purposes, in | « sufficiant depth of soil; its timber is largely used, but in the navy prin- 
great quantity. The lofty cedar, which almost defies insests and time, | “— for sweeps, oars, and handspikes. 
is to be plentifully procured at Cuba, the Floridas, and the Bermudas ; | be sycamore, or more properly the maple, grows to a large size, and 
and various trees of compact texture, such as the red and yellow woods | its soft white wood is useful for turning; it grows in light dry soils, near 


| of the East, the ebonies of Madagascar, the beef oak of New Iloliand | the sea-shore, where it resists both the spray and the winds, and is easily 


&ec. are scattered generally over the tropical regious. The Hex of propagated from its keys. 

Italy and Dalmatia, the Pines of the Julian Alps, and the Plane-tree| The alder is useful for piles, pumps, sluices, and all works intended to 
of Greece, whose beauty excuses the fatal admiration of Xerses, afford | be constantly under water, as it has there the property of hardening. 

a second-rate timber, which bas been largely applied to our uses. Bat The quick-beam, or service-tree, with several others, affords woods of 


. . | . . . , . 
| it has been found, that in different climates, trees are of a different na- | a fine but soft grain, which are useful in detail. 


ture, and therefore not likely to eadure so long out of, as in their native The willow isa very numerous family in Great Britain, as may be 


countries. Thus in cold regions, the timber is chiefly resinous, asa seen by the magnificent w ork recently printed by the Duke of Bedford, 


protection against frosts; in torrid climes, the wood is either protected | in which isa botanical descfiption of no less than 169 of the genus Sa- 
by closeness of grain, or an vily nature; while those exposed to both | fiz; a tribe w bich the late Sir James Smith calls “ vast, important, and 
extremes, abound with resin and turpentine, and are thus guarded against most natural.” The largest is the Russelliana, of which the one called 
the transitions incident to their respective stations. Johnson's willow, near Lichfield, was thirteen feet in girth, and sixty in 

Mr. Matthew gives much valuable instruction in rearing timber, as to | height, previous to its destruction in 1829. Frem its easy culture and 


| ‘bending the tree in the way it should grow.” ‘To these directions we | rapid growth, it is @ profitable tree, being lar; ely used in various impor- 


would call the atteotion of those who are plautiag, because excellent | tant handicrafts; it affords the best charcoal for making gunpowder ; and 
plank can be readily imported, but there are Various reasons why fut- | the quantity of charcoal yielded by a wood, is held to be a tolerable ac- 
tocks, knees, and compass tia:bers should be more difficult and expen- curate indication of its durability. The red willow is employed in the 
sive. The innovations ou ship-building, suggested by Sir Robert Sep- | construction of mill water-wheels. and other purposes where tough, light, 
| pings, to supercede the necessity of crooked fimber, are not yet gene-| and durable boarding is required; or where there is exposure to blows 
rally adopted: and it is more than probable, that the introduction of | and friction. Of its naval properties Mr. Matthew says,— 
| steam flotilla, iu our future wars, will cause an incressed demand for| “ The use of red willows, as timbers of vessels, has been of long stand- 
jcrooks. Kibs and bends have been shaped by machinery, and bot | ing in this part of Scotland, and has proved its long endurance and excel- 














































































































insist on the heir-apparent being reared inthe navy; and in case of the | liquids; but it is unlikely that the resilience of such should be equal to | lent adaptation. By reason of its lightness, pliancy, elasticity, and tough- 
crown devolving on a female, would admit of dispensation only ou | the natural bend; and though some dock-yard men will not allow it, we | ness, itis, we thin ‘¢, the best, without exception, for the formation of 
condition of ber marrying a sailor. | think that the combined heat and moisture must impair elasticity, and | small, fast-sailing war-vessels. We are pretty certain that our Navy 
In spite of itshaving been designated a mischieveous and dangerous | weaken that constituent principle of the timber upon which its strength Board would not have cause to regret trial of it in along, low, sharp 
clamour, all the po Mn which has been hitherto collected, goes di- | and durability in a great measnre depend. Curved timber being always | schooner, of sufficient breadth to stand up under great press of sail, 
rectly to prove that an alarming diminuation of naval timber bas taken | in much greater demand than plank, it is our interest to make a greater | moulded as much as possible to combine great stability with small re- 
place, since the survey of the Royal Forests in 1608; and this, notwith- | proportion of our trees grow in the curves required, for no artificial | sistance from the water, and when in quick motion to be buoyant— 
standing great part of the oak consumedin the late wars, was the pro- means, whatever theorists may suy, have yet superseded Nature in mak. | especially not to dip forward—provided it could be procured not too 
duce of the plantations made on Evelyn's suggestions, at the restoration. | ingthem. Iu order to facilitate tais process, close double rows of trees old, and free from rot, large knots, and cross grain; a very little atten- 
From the same chain of testimony it is also shown that, notwithstan- should be planted, with wide spaces between the rows, which will allow | tiou in the cultivation would afford it of the finest bends, and clean and 
ding the recent efforts of spirited individuals to repair the improvidence of alternate young trees being bent to the right and left, out of the row, | fresh. Our Navy Board have received some slight teaching from our Trans- 
of their ancestors, there is as yet no prospect of a perminent source of either by planting them in a@ slanting direction, or gradually bending | atlantic brethren, of the superior sailing of fir-constructed vessels, to 
supply. This failure isthe most to be lamented in the inadequacy of them by tying them down to stakes. And with regard to trees of a few | those of oak, the result of their saverior lightness, pliancy, and elasticity. 
our growth of oak, as compared with its destruction; for the vast con years’ more growth, it isrecommended that two or four leaders should “The writer of this has also had experience of two vessels, one of oak 
sumption of this durable substance in implements, mills, and machinery, , be left, and these gradually pushed asunder by props from the one to the | and the other of larch, on the same voyages, at the same time, and has 
—in docks, vats, parks, mines. and collieries, bas, under the recent | other, so as to form knees. In short, it is made evident, that provided found the latter superior in sailing tothe former, in a degree greater than 
augmentation of manufactories, more than counterbalanced what has , the forester ye instructed in the required curves, he can greatly enhance | the difference of build could account for. From the superior elasticity 
heen saved by the introduction of iron knees, tanks, bolts, and other | the value of aforest. Anotheradvantage of planting trees for this pur- and lightness of the willow, even to larch, the lightest and most elastic 
substitutions for which it was largely cut up: nor must we omit on the | pose in rows is, that the bole influenced by the direction of the principal, ot the fir tribe, we should expect that vessels of it would outstrip those 
saving side, the stoppage of the workmen's chips at the dock-yards,— | roots, will grow elliptical, (its axis major perpendic ular tothe row,) and of fir, at least of Scots or red pine, as much as the latter do those of 
one of the most important of modern reforms, and one for which! thus much waste will be avoided in cutting the timbers, which generally nk; and that, from this greater elasticity and lightness, they would 
the country is indebted to a sailor. The scarcity of any commer: | require greater depth than thickness; that is, their greatest breadth must ve through the water, yielding to the resistance and percussions of 
cial material is usually attributed to increase of demand, or lessened the waves, compared to those of oak, as a thing of life to a dead block 
production ; but in the present instance both of these causes operate, shape on the spot, and the fermenting sap wood cut away great saving | For vessel timbers, this wood requires to be wsedalone ; as, when mixed 
and the increased demand cannot so readily be followed up by supply as | wouldacerue. Ut has long been recommended that plank should be | with other kinds less pliant or elastic,the latter have to withstand nearly 
generally occurs in mattersof mere mechanical labour, tor the growth sawn out of the round log, because previous squaring, though conve- all the impetus or strain, and are thence liable to be broken, or, from the 
of timber bears vo proportion to the consumption of it nient for transport, reduces the width of the central boards. English vessel yielding more at one place than another, she is apt to strain 
To elucidate this position we may mention that the construction of plank of short lengths, cut out of young growing timber, is manifestly and become leaky.” 
aman-ol-warof 74 guns swallows up more than 3000 loads of rough) better than East-country stuff for laying the three strakes of a gun-cde ck OW another tree, which seems scarcely to claim forest rank, the 
timber, or 2000 oak trees, a quantity which could not be grown upon | next the sides, because it bears the allernate wet and dry exposure ad- author says.— 
less than fifty acres of ground, of a quality fit for producing bread corn; | mirably. But forthe long planks on the same dech, the toreign growth “The laburnum (Cytiscns) is the most valuable timber this country 
for oak and wheat, the noblest of their tribes, succeed best in good clay | is preferable, from its admitting better scantlings. produces. It is equally deep'in colour, and takes as fine a polish as rose 
soils; for those trees which obtain their nourishment rather fromthe au That ‘father of ships,” British oak, is the first considerition; and | wood, having, also, something slightly pellucid in the polished surface. 
and water than from the earth, are commonly shaky and liable | the temperate climate of our country equally free from) the inienser From its extreme hardness, itis much better adapted for use than ma- 
to rapid decay. Nor is it the Navy alone which oceasions the enor- | frosts of the the n irth, and the burning heat of the torrid zone appears | hogony, not being indented or injured by blows of rough treatment 
mous demand for timber of the largest metings: an Bast Indiaman of | to favour its utmost perfection. From this cause, an 1 favourable soil, | We are acquainted with no other timber of home produce so little liable 
1200 tons, and sometimes still greater are built, consumes nearly 2000 | our “unwedgeable and gnarled” wuod possesses the fine qualities of |to decay. The large-leaved variety, in rich warms soils acquires a 
loads of timber, of one and a half ton each, requiring for her equipment | not splintering to shot pressure, toa diameter of a foot ora foot and a half, and grows rapicly till it tall into 
74 tons of cordage, and 21,000 yards of canvass. In fact, out of a sup | degree that makes it equal to any known timber; and but for the corro- | seed bearing. [ts usual very stunted growth is partly owing to less 
ply of 400,000 loads annually consumed, only 70 or 80,000 are re juired | sive quality of its gallic acid upon iron, it would be superior fo teak: Valuable faster-growing trees overtopping it Were it planted alone, 
or our navy. . indeed, till the new principlesof the “black,” or East India built ships, , and trained to proper curve, it might be profitably reared for the upper 
It is true, that an immense quantity of trees has lutely been putin | were known, we had held that there was nothing superior to our © heart- | timbers (the part where decay commences) of small vessels: it has the 
progress for the future wants of the country, but we would still increase | ofoak.”’ Foreign oak is of much quicker growth than English, and is, thinnest covering of sap-wood of any of our timber trees. . The extreme 
ita hundred fold. We strongly advocate a home supply, because the | susceptible of being felled,’ and yielding proper plank, while yet in a) beauty and richness of its clustered depending blossoms is a considera 
purchase and transit of foreign timber iso striousaned continunlly renew- ; ’ | ble injury to its growth, as it is often broken and despoiled of the 
ed expense. Nor is expense our only objection: with the exception of | similar dimensions till it has reached, or passed, the full of i streneth. | branches on this account.” 
the East Indian and Honduras woods, we have reason to think that so | In fact, fifty years may suffice for raising a foreiyn tree to a ma 
little attention is shown io seasoning, stacking, andexploiting the perisha Be : 
ble oak and fir which we procure from abroad, that we are muinly in 
debted to our imported stock for wet-rot, and for several of the genera of 


be in the plane of the curve If the timbers were. moreover, cut into 


U resisting strains, and supporti 


sound and vigorous state of vegetation; whereas ours docs not arrive 
‘ The utility and treatment of the whole tribe of pines are so duly ap 
which the British one will take nearly a century and a half to accom. | preciated, that we need searc ely dwell upon them, except to mention 
plish. Owing to this, a deleterious change has been perpetrated inthe that the pitch pine that gigantic lord of American wilds, affords the best 
| timbered state” of the nation; for acorns from the north of known planking for ships’ bottoms. To the adhesive quality of this tim 
of parasitic fungi which infest our ships and occasion the destructive her, the safety of that fine ship the Gibraltar. of 80 guns, has been at- 
disease called the dry-rot. The prevalence of this insidious enemy may | producing trees of a rapid growth, and the spurious produce has been | tributed: having strack apon a rock in the Mediterranean, she was found 
also be attributed to the modern custom of felling trees when the su), | already used under the prevaricating denomination of English oak. . to have brought home a fragment of it, of about ten tons weight, stick- 
or resuscitating principle of vegetable life, is in circulation; a practice | Agreeably to the theory of Sir Humphry Davy, which was oblig- | ing in her garboard strake. 

arising from the high value ol British bark, and the greater facility of | jagly confirmed to us in conversation by that eminent philosopher, the Mr. Matthew treats the “ genus pinus” at some length, and notices the 
stripping it off at that season, for the purposes of tanning. Our English trees most abundant in charcoal and earthy matter, are the most per- | endless varieties depending upon climate, soil, and exposure 
Sylvan-writ rs, Platt, Pepys, Evelyn, and Capt. Smith, all seem to have | manent; and those that contain the largest portion of gaseous elements 

been aware of the advantages of winter felling; but the subject bas not the most desteuctible. 
received that attention from Government which it demands. ‘The 


Europe 
and America bave been extensively sown by our landed proprietors, tor 





According to this system, the chesnut and the 
oak among our own trees are pre-eminent as to durability ; and the ches 


SUNIMNAUD. 


French, however, profiting by their suggestions, made a series of ex-| nut affords even rather more carbonaceous matter than the oak. yet the 
periments, and arrived at the conclusion that oak should be cut down | difference is so slight, that itis merely distinguishable in old specimens vn . — ' 
after autumn in northerly winds, with the moon on the wane; thus re- | in that the pores ot the albornum in the oak are easily discernible, but Freemasonry.—The Duke of Sussex. asM. W. Grand Master of Free 


newing the injunctions of Cato, Pliny, and Vitruvius. Vegetius is near- 
ly of the same opinion; only for some reason which is but obscurely 
stated, he says that ship-timber should be felled from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-third day of the moon 


being more minute inthe chesnut, glasses are requived to see them 
consequence of the slow decay of the hearts of these woods, they 


: 4 supposed to attain an age, under favourable cireumstances, little short of 
By a royal ordinance of 1669, the time | a thousand years; but the beech, the ash, and the sycam re,” brah 


In | masons assisted by his grace the Duke of Leinster, Grand Master for 

treland, the Deputy Grand Master, and Grand Officers, laid the first 
stone of Charing-Cross Hospital on Saturday 
| Masonic 


All were attired in full 
costume 


for felling in France was fixed from the Ist of October to the 15th of | are fimited to less than half that period. Peter Kali, who visited tie Mademoiselle Celeste, the melo-dramatic actress, is engaged at the 
April; but Napoleon, alarmed at the reports of the effect of the sap | forests of North America upwards of forty years ago, renmarkes Adelpha: and Mr. Bernard, author of the Old Regimentals, is writing 
fermenting, abridged the season, by ordering that it should take place Next to oak, the timber which we would fain see more lai y catti. | @ drama which will introduce her in an original character 


in the decrease of the moon, from the Ist of November to the 15th of | , ited isthe chesnut. This noble and useful tree abound 


d tormerly in 1 , —_— Sant » bite 2. : 
March only. ibe woods and chaces around Lond ny and the roofs of West mister i cy Royal, gst: yo = - ve Ane roe somes 
The advocates for a foreign supply of timber dwell largely upon the Hall and King’s Chapel at Cambridge, are sufficient proofs of its dura. |, pad Millaclao pees lat tg not less than £1,600 or £1,700 by his trip 
excellence of the Malabar forests; and in this we, from experience, | bility ; indeed. the beams of the latter Semaeh ak iain, tied om seattle i to Dublin, and notwithstanding the continued patronage which he ¢ n 
cordially join them . , ’ - joyed, we have not heard that he has contributed one farthing towards 


But owing to the turgid polities of India, andthe | guyieine as to their ave , 2 h ie that they 1 gee 
g Ria Ty quiring to their age, we were surprised by the reply that they were any public charity in this city.—Dublin Morning Post 


instability of all mundane affairs, we would advise looking at home, cyt in Fesex. trom the estates of the College, when the structure was 

even while freely availing ourselves of that profuse resource. The erected. This timber should be grown ina suitable soil and climate \ widow had the misfortune to labour under the double evils of a 
tectona randis, or teak-tree, though designated the “Indian Oak'” is) thatthe alburnum vessels may not relinquish their office too soon, and | dangerous disease and a protracted law-suit. One day her on ind 
quite of a different tamily,—its immense height and large leaves give it | render the wood shaky. bs unequal shrinking This effect is kt n, by , legal advisers happened to be both in the room, when her brother came 
mere 2 majestic aspect, and its timber is even preferable for naval pur bserving when the tree is cut down, what proportion the rings » in—*De you think,” he inquired, meaning to address hinself to the 
poses. This is saying much; but as we have had opportunities of pet- wood bear to those of heart. From the downward striking of ¢ ots, | physician that my poor sister is likely to recover? —T fear she will 


but it can also Le reared on not.’ answered the doctor. “Tam confident she will,” answered the 
! " 


and the opinion has been res ed lawyer, voth at the same instant.—London Spy 
low lands pr rd 


sonally witnessing its durability under exposure to all varieties of cli- (his tree appears adapted for loamy soils; 
mate, we feel confident in the truth of the assertion. This timber con- | the sides of bills to advantage; at 
tains in itself an oily protection from putrefaction ; and it is destitute of | through all aves, that though the 


ice tbe statetie Laurel oil drives away flies, which will not come near the walls or 


,~ gallic acid by which oak corrodes iron, and attracts worms,—nor | the strongest timber is grown in drier and more exposed situati I wainseots whieh have been rubbed with it 
oes it nourish the vegetable abortions which create the dry-rot Phe | the former, the increased growth is ace ompanied by an expans oft : , 
variety of it called puon, from its mild and straight grain, is very supe vegetable Gbre, by which the annual rings are sofiened. and som John Wesley's opinion of a ( hancery Bul.—The following passage occurs 
rior for masts, to Jablanaz, Riga, American, or, indeed, any other known | yore permeable by air, water, and heat nthe Journal of the Rev. J. Wesley, under the date of Thursday, the 
py a the weight is against it for topmasts, but we were in a ship where, The mention of chesnut naturally reminds us of the walnut, a thes tth of December, 1744:—"T called on the solicitor whom I had em 
on the suggestion of the well-known Jemsatjee Bomanjee, it was tried | may be planted together with benefits and although the biiitleness of ifs ryed in the suit lately commenced against me in Chancery; and here 
+ ark UV you get it aloft,” said he, “it will never zo without | wood ing pacitates it f neval timber he esreiwe M le of be ni I first saw th t foul monster, a Chance ry bill! A serol!l it was of 42 
the lower masts sal employment for fre-arme. calls forth our thanks for the ni pages in large folio, to tell a story which need not te have taken up 40 
he ; . - ' ’ ve » > 7s . . 
We remember seeing at Bombay, a fine country ship, of about 500 piantat swhich we observe are now re | lacing the heavy ‘ id< tines! and stuffed wtih such stupid senseless improt ble les many of 
= aa which was constructed of teak upwards ot forty years be- | of the late wars ; them quite foreign to the question,) as, I believe, would have cost the 
. . set " . . . . 
ek and was then found to be ia perfect condition, and without the The beech isa magnificent tree of rapid growth, ar el ( compiler his life in any heathen court either of Greece or Rome And 
> ! : Pat j "& . i ~ ' 
slightest weakness or ailment. We ourselves sailed in a frigate built of | nature, is readily reared from its mast. in strong vrounds t hisis called equity in a Christian country 
je — ire four years, ia various stations, and upon arduous service, cultivation. The vellow bee kel a * ie cali es - ’ TI Wi seal 
which would have destroye hi . » left " " S lath and Wells.--—There isa iimsical account of the circumstances 
sal ‘Genind do ‘ oyed any of our contract ships and yet we lel read, ts excellent tor plank, if well managed after cutting dow t that oceasioned these cities to be united under one bishop It is said 
cras soundasa new ship. In 1811, the Dover,aless substantial teak-| few month: inthe + round may render alog of it it bant It ae Chanel ’ ; ' P : i. “ f 
ship than the one just alluded to. ens driven GhlMadeas heach,and strand-| tcce! f ; sar Nag : that Charles the Second, wishing to raise Dean Chrichiton, a native of 
ed, duriug afurious gale of wind So strong was this vessel, that «| . . : , : yw * . Scotland, tothe ey yal dignity , gave himthe chuice of either Bath 
: . ' ’ . . ther water ! is the ) Oo sil distis shed n) ‘ ¢ > . ’ 4 " 
laid in the overwhelming surf several moathe perfectly entire, andina | | ' ; <p age gu ’ °. or Wells The honest Scotsman replied, that he would like have 
, . ‘ } ne of can your I bi,’ 
part where few European ships would have held tonether fora week "T , , ak : > 4 Beuth:’ whiel ing mistaken by his Maj sty for “bot the two 
. ‘* ier nre . ve . » i 2 ‘ " Tali is ' & ‘ ‘ re 
carpenters were then employed at a great eXpensegto break her up, but , ; + ‘7 Poe mn pets DR eee genet : E y shoprics we rthwith granted him.— The Olio 
‘ ? , OUL) ma mv ch y divide into tt nontana or broad-leaved | 
the work proved so, difficult, that they were at last obliged tc blow ber ed core ' le m. , TI 5 - 7 wer aT res Were Seeing a Coronation.—A sad mistake was once made at court by the 
to pieces with gunpowder. ecg rebtundigs ft 7 ~ wey wn a wee shes te ; . . ~ iat tes 
Amonest the vy { ; timt or puval purposes, as keel pieces. floor timber nd bottem plank. f beautiful and celebrated Dochess of Hamilton.—Shortiv betore \€ 
i one ie rus Pig : 4 . , : : . . ; : 
otheann “ a u 84 be ne vers of which we may avail ourselves which it is} ighly capable by its strength and towehness: hut mink leath of Geo. the it whilst he was greatly indispose d. Miss Gunning 
PFESEEVING. BOF TUNere Severncy, the valuable oak of | decays nbove water. The second is valuable ' » 1 ng Duchess of Hamilton, was presented to his Majesty 
our own soil, may be mentioned the mahogany of Honduras, and that i he Kir ! “ rticulariv pleased wit! the nat | eleganve and 
Sn ted . . . " ’ ‘ } “ re na 3 >ASe wt, » nator g i 
vicinity. This tree in the stately majesty of tis hear itt , a - ot, a eae he 
gance of it- tufts, may be te od th . 7 ring, and the ele- ° Wer : artlessness of her manner, indulged in a long conversaticn with er 
. f * term@® e monarch of the forests: and its e are here merely citing a general rule: we have met « { » off Cera In thre urse of his tete-a-tete. his Maiesty asked her if che had 
timber istoo wel! known and appreciated to reani fi m advance wes than any instanced to us by Sir Hurmphry In ¥ aon J @ - p + 
: . quire further mentio ; ( : seen this. and if she had «een that. and how she tiked this thing, and 
for there is not a cottage in Great Britein bat wi a ycamore, in an rently fresh state, whi vy have hee Peo 
article made of it mat can boast some t more than 3,000 years ag And these were w ‘ : | how she liked the othe Oh!" saidthe Duchess (with great anima 


This unrivalled wood was first used by Sir Walter 


pawted plaster with which the wooden idols and mummy cases a ver tion I have seen every thing; there is only one thing in the world that 
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I wish to see, and I do long so much to see that.” The curiosity of the 
Monarch was so greatly excited to know what was this wondertal thing 
she was so anxious to see, that he eagerly asked her what it was. ~ A 
coronation,” replied the thoughtless Duchess; nor was she at all con- 
scious of the mistake she had made, till the King took her by the hand | 
with a sigh, and with a melancholy expression, replied, A I apprehenc | 
you have not long to wait, you will soon have your wish.” Her Grace 
was overwhelmed with confusion. 

On Saturday night, Constable Woods, end the Police stationed at 
Glan, on the Miltowa road, apprehended two men named M*Guane 
against whom warrants had Seen issued a long time since, for the mar- | 
der of aman nanfed Abern. One of the fellows was discovered up in- 
a chimaey, and would not descend until he received three stabs of a| 
bayonet in the leg. 

The London Theatres.—On the Coronation night the Theatres and 
Vauxhall were, by his Majesty's command, opened gratuitously for the 
entertainment of the people. For Vauxhall £759 were given, tor the 
Haymarket £300, for the Adelphi £200, and for Sadler's Wells £150. 
The whole cost was between £1,500 and £2,000. The rule, we under- 
stand, is to pay for whatever the house would contain if all the orats | 
were full: and on the same principle with respect to other places of 
amusement. Had Drury-lane and Covent-garden been open, they 
would each have had £1000. One of the effects of this roys! command 
is, the sort of recognition it affords to theatres as yet standing in rather 
an anomalous posture with regara to patents, lord chamberlains and 
magistrates’ lieences, vested rights, and new claims. Thas, the Queen's | 
‘Theatre, which, by the bye. from the clever pieces it brings forward and | 
has well acted, deserves every encouragement; and the Milton-street 
Theatre; the Pavilion; and, we believe, others, having been honoured | 
by the King's command, the question will probably be, “who shall shat | 
what his Majesty has opened !"—Luterary Gazette. 


Traffic in Human Heads.—The Sydney Gazette of the 91th of April con- 
tains a Government order, the object of which isto pul an end to a most 
singular kind of traffic carried on by the masters and crews of vessels | 
trading between that colony and New Zealand. The trade consist in 
the purchase of “human heads, preserved in a manner peculiar to that 
country.’ This practice, as the Governor truly states, ‘“phas a tendency 
to increase the sacrifice of human life among savages, whuse disregard 
of itis notorious.’ But which partly are we to consider the savages in 
this case—the New Zealander, who prepares the commodity, or the Pu- 
ropean who makes the purchase ?—Morning Herald.—[ We were our 
selves shewn, tne otber day, the head of a New Zealander, in a state of 
the most perfect preservation. The features were as entire and expres 


yi, <= : . | 
sive as when in life, and not a single hairof the head or beard was | 


loosened. The brain had been extracted, and the head was perfectly 
divested of any offensive odour. 
ed by the blow of a waddy over the righteye. ‘The present possessor, 
who purchased this curiosity at Hobart Town. for two guineas, informed 
us that heads of this description were quite a common article of traffic 

and were edgerly bought by Europeans. There can be no doubt that 
the New Zealand savages murder each other for the mere sake of obtain- 
ing a supply of commodities of saleable articles. It is highly proper 
that so infamous a traffic should, if possible, be put an end to.—Fd. Liz 

Chronicle 


THE ARMY.—From tle John Bull 

The Breret.—The diseppointment—we may add, disgusi— whieh the 
omission of a Brecet, upon the Coronation, crested, is not at all dimin- 
ished by the extraordinary distribution of honors and decorations which 
have jyaken place. The service of Sir Thomas Hardy may entitle him 
to the distinction of a Grand Cross of the Bath, and the long and 
effective services of Genera! Macdonald, the Adjutant-General, are un 
derpaid by the ribband of a Commander—bat, when it is recollected 
that General Grey, already a Grand Cross of the Guelphic Order, is 
made an ertra Grand Cross of the Bath, and that other officers. for 
merely political purposes, are decked in the guise of Knights Com- 


The original wearer had been murder- | 


manders, while dozens of deserving and meritorious men are deprived | 


of a promotion, which has been considered heretofore a matier of 
upon similar the feeling excite 
ed at. 

What makes this wound more severe, 
elsewhere alluded) that two of Lord Grey's sons, one in the army and 
the other in the navy, bave received the full advantages of the most ex 
tensive Brerct, and more; and that the nomination of Aids-da Camp, | 
and extra Aids-du-Camp, has given rank to aselect bevy of fa 
over the heads of officers by twenty years their seniors 


course 


wecasions, d will vot be wonder- 


isthe tact (to 


youritles 





It would be distressing to us to give the reason we have heard assigned 
for the brevet having been omitted. We admit the strength of the « ’ 


of the person mentioned in private life, but surely the alternative shou 
not have been suffered to operaie in so serious aid disadvantageus an 
ner to the army at large. 

To the assigned cauae we shal! not yet more particularly refer; but it 
is said, by those who ought to know, that the elevation of certain Marquess 
es to Dukedoms is also ehecked by a claim from one person who seeks a 
participation in the highest honours of the Peerags 
to obtain the highest rank in the army. 


sthe other desires 


The Nacy.—We have received a letter upon nautical matters so 
piping hot, that if we did not know it came from a gallant and distin 
guished Captain we should have thought it must have been the produc 
tion of a boatswain: the language he uses is dreadful, the rage hy 
quite terrific. ‘ 

The first job that he denounces in terms whic! 
Man's Guardian ahd the Times may say what they pleas: 


ain 


Poor 


would rin 


although the 


us into an ex officio prosecution isthat of making eight new naval Aid 
du-Camp—Camp f »rrsooth—eight sinecures merely, as he says, to please 
Sir Thomas Trowbridge, in the first instance, and then to soothe Lord 
Radstock, and other officers who did not exat thy understand w ns ‘ 
cause the Sandwich Member was favoured, they should not, themselves 


see on which side their own bread was buttered ;—so;—eight naval 
Aids-du-Camp, or Mer, or St. James's, or whatever they are, have bees 
made. 

But our grey-headed correspondent, who has lostan arm, and has-ix 
wounds in various parts of his body, is not so outrageous on this point 


because he sticks to ‘‘true blue,” and believes that the Kin wh 
moreover. holds the rank of Admiral) can do no wrong; but he is ir 
puzzle to know what they will say at Cockermouth, to a promotior 


which has taken plac e ofa Lieutenant of the 17th February, 122. making 
him a Commander 


Our venerable friend (minus a4 flipper) tells us with his right hand 
(which isthe only he has feft) that an Admirality regulation is or was it 
force, which ruled that no officer could attain the rank of Com 
mander until he had completed a service, as Lieutenant, of three years 

Now, says our mutilated and excellent friend, from whom we have 
heard before .*'untess there has been some recent order diminishing 
period of service not yet publi hed, the young gentleman in question his 
received this most important professional step six months befofe the 


established rules of the service permit.” 
It is painful to us to say, that the you 


ng gentleman who has skipped 


whic h we have 


thus rapidly up intoa skipper—(or Captain )—is no other than the Honour 
ble Geonce Grey, a son of the Right Honourable Premier 

Mr Calcraft.—In the ‘intelligence department of to-day § Paper 
will be found the oielancholy details of the «nicide « Mr. Calcrat 
Gon forbid that we should say one syllable to aggravate the tes { 
distress and misery which such a calamitous event must ex 
mily and connexions We are therefore jlent, excenptto ren k 
from the” moment the deceased was induced to desert the j 
teken upon the Reform question, and after having made the best 
be ever made agains! the measure, consented to contest is an ; 
Champion of the cause he had before o { ed) the ¢ int I) 
with Mr. Bankes, or rather from the moment in which be succes 
defi ating that Gentleman, his spirits failed him; he croope f uh 
and for many weeks before his death had newer suffered the hject of 
Reform or tive Parliamentary proceedings upon it to be ment 
his presence. Mr. Calcraft was an amiable gentleman: nin | 
society, very fond of Theatrical pursuits and amu ements af an 


hibited at timesin Parliament considerable ability a 
bad any failings let them be forgotten ‘ 
(Mr. Caicraft satted on the Reform Bill and gave the vote whict 
enesed the majority of one in April last 
have been lost, and Parliament probably never dissolved. } 


tut for this the bi woutd 


SHe Albion. 

A curious correspondence has been opened between a gentleman 
who formerly cut no small figure in the fashionable world, and a Noble- 
man who has lately married a favourite actress (Miss Foote.) The gen. 
tleman alluded to was at one time the lover of the lady, and hoped to 
be blessed with her fair hand. He changed his mind—she brought ber 
action—he married another lady, and his former love became a Coun- 
tess. He now writes to the Nobleman, setting forth his claim in equity 





to the jewels which he presented to the lady when he expected she | 


would become his wife. He states them to bave cost £7000. The 
husband of the lady has no disposition to give any such sum for them, 
but bas intimated that he would not refuse to pay what they were valued 
at by acelebrated auctioneer, £1000.—Sanday Times, 

The following Jeu d’Esprit from Mr. Pea Green Haynes, on the 
same subject appears inthe Court Journal : 

To the Earl of H—rg—n, from P. G. H—, Esq 
When yee gaze on her forehead so fair, 
O'ershaded with beautiful curls. 
You are welcome, my Lord to the hair,— 
But send me, pray send me, the pearls 
In the green sunny oe of my youth, 
[lent them her tresses to braid, 
When I paid her my vows ;—and in truth, 
My vows were the last that I paid ! 
When her hand in affection you press, 
As it glides o’er the harpsichord’s strings, 
The fingers are your's, U confess, 
Bat I lay a claim to therings 
Your Lordship’s behaviour is cruel, 
For my right to the baubles is plain : 
Is a Countess to irt with the jewels 
Intended for dear Mrs. H ? 
lt my reasoning appear to be tame, 
To the harsh accusation I'm mute: 
His argument’s sure to be lame, 
Who is basely deprived of his Foot ! 

The Breret.—Lord Grey refuses to concede to the veteran officers of 
both services the promotion which they reasonably expected at the Co 
rowation; and at the same moment—on the very same day—in derision 
of their disappointment, and scoffing at their services, causes his son 
who was scarcely born when theirheroie exertions brought the war to « 
glorious and successful issue, a boy whe has served just two vears as 
Lieutenant, and who never could, by any possibility, have seen a shot 
fired in anger, to be promoted to the rank of Commander in the Navy 
and appointed to the Raleigh, a fine sloop-of-war, in the Mediterranean 
trom whieh ship Captain Hawkins is promoted to Post rank, in order to 
make room for this young scion of Whig nobility 








Baylry’s Songs of Almack's.—Itis iinpossible to conceive a more ele 
gantand altractive publication than that which has just made its ‘p> 
pearance under the above title. The work consists of series of Bal 
lnds, founded on incidents that have taken place in the Almack’s Rooms 
and worked upon in a playful or pathetic manner, as the occasion might 
require Bishop and Addison have composed the music in their very 
best style, indeed, one of the songs may be accounted as among Bishop's 
happiest productions, and for sweetness of melody stand 
The Songs of Altoack’s are from the pen of Mr. F]W 


uorivatled 
N. Bayley, and 
dedicated tothe Queen on her Coronation Portraits of the Nobitity 
alier Beechy and Lawrence embellish the volum: We [ 
lowing beautiful Ballad:— 
“A tose dropt from ber bosom 
And he caught it as it fell— 
Wasthere no tale that to his heart, 
That drooping rose could tell? 
Did he not look upon her cheek 
And see one fading there 
That once had worn as deep a blush 
And look’d as young and fair 


quote the fol 


And when her smatl and trembling band 
Replaced the proffered lower, 

(er the bright heaven of her brow 
Did no dark shadows lower ? 

Started no tear to her full eye, 
Heaved not her virgin breast— 

Gushed there no feeling on ber heart, 
To speak it ill at rest! 
And now when he has left hes there 
And ta’en another's hand, 

And led her forth to move with him 
Amid thet mirthful band 

Must he not feel that his neglect 
Has touched her to the core, 

And from her heart-fount turned away 
Joy's tide for evermore ! 


The incident upon which the above song is founded, was, at t mo 
Phe hen 
a professed roué, and a character in more than one 


ment at which it occurred, the subject of fashionable remark 


Mi - 


celebrated novel, had made considerable progress in the affections of 


asis well known, died ashort time since, leaving Sir Acgaetns cad 0 
| daughter. We have not yet heard the grounds = which Sir Augustus 

resis his hopes of reversing the decree of the Arches Court. We are, 
inclined to think that nothing less than an Act of Portiament (a boon 

very unlikely to be obtained) will be able to effect Sir Augustus d’ Este’s 
| sanguine wishes. 

Distances of the Planets from the Sun — The vast extent of the solar 
tystem is but vaguely to be conceived (rom the ordinary mode of stating 
it in millions of miles. To demonstrate it in a more striking and impres- 
sive manner, a continenental astronomer has proposed, or rather renew: 
ed, the proposal, that the computed distances be mensured by compari. 
son with the velocity of a cannon ball, rated at 14 German miles per 
minute. With this velocity a cannon ball, fired from the stun, would 
reach the planet Mercury in nine years and six months; Venus, in 18 
vears; the Earth, ia 25; Mars. in 4a: Jupiter, in 130; Satarn, in 238 ; 
and Uraons, (Hersehell,) in 439 years. With the came velocity a shot 
would reach the Moon from the Barth in 25 devs, little more than three 
weeks. 

The Otahcite Phenomenon.— Kotzebue, who visted the isteod of Otahe 
ite only a few years ago, was the first to communicate to the world the 
singular law by which the tides of this island are regulated —namelw 
that the time of high water, is precisely at nooa and midnight all the year 
rouud 

Windmills.—Itis not generally known, that we are indebted for these 
| universal and very useful machines to the Saracens They are said to 

have been originally introduced into Europe by the knightsof St. John, 
who took the hint trom whatthey bad seen in the crusades 





Dring —The coaches between Plymouth and London travel at the 
rate of twelve milesan hour, including stoppages 


Parisian Lurxury.—* All the world eat.” said a wit, “bat it is only the 
| rich people who dine.” There are, in Paris, baths, like dinners, ofall prices 
| that is to say, from sixpence halfpenny to nine shillings. For the first 

price you have a bath of water only: for the last, your bath is perfumed 
with eau de cologne and almond paste; atlerwards, when you come out, 
you are rubbed with scented soap; you retarn for soune minutes to the 
bath, afler which you are rubbed with liquid almond paste, and, at last, 
perfumed with eau de = «forawmo 
mention anelegant be Can th Asia offer any thing 
beyond this? 

Molasses in Brewervs.—The committer of the House of Commons 
have anxiously end carelully investigated the subject referred to them, 
and have come to the conclasion to recommend to the House not to per 
mit the use of molasses in the breweries and distilleries of this country 


the operation thus, you rey 
luxurious bath of 


The practice of burning in the rural districts is again beginning in 
England, and creates much alarm A Bill, however, bas been brought 
into Partiamenot by the governmest allowing persons to secure thelr pro 
perty by 

Tiuis B stripy d of its tautology, contains in substance the follow 
ing usef nactments It repeals the Aet passed in S24, which pro 
hibited the setting of engines calculated to destroy human life, or infliet 
grievons bodily hurm, in plantations and pre serves nnd mekes it lawfal 
to set spring-guns, imantraps, and other engines, in certain ploces for the 
protection of farm produce but under the following regulations:—1 
Chat such engines shall only be placed under the authority 
f one justice of the Peace, evidence 


as to the situation of the premises, for the protection of 


means of Man traps, and spring-guns 


nud license 


who ts first required to hear 
upon oath 





which such engines are intended) and whe may personally view the 
premise we wish the Act bad made it emperatine tor them to do so.) t 
judve of the expediency of granting th licenee 2 They « to be 
mpowered to grant their license to set pring guns ee my barn 
outhouse, shed, ofr building, r upon any yard or portion of enclosed 
| I fenced off for t eception of stacks of corn | y, Ac hut ov 
such destructive en es are on any necount to he fined or set, except 
in places for whieh they are expressly licensed, 3. Between Michaelmas 
and t, ty day, such engines may be set of placed between the hours of 
fone ob the lternoon aud seven in the mornin ind betwee ight in 
in the evening and five in the morning, during the remainder of the 
your 1. Bat for the protection of ie and limb, a notice ts be aliaed 
in lurge ! le letters upon some conspicuous part of the premises in 
which such instruments are set The Act to continue in force for ons 
ye if 
Ship Bisevuits.—" As round as a biscuit alas for hoor antiquity 
' Round biseuit & absolete We have just received pepecimen fresh 


from the Miot, thet is, from the naval steam-bakery, for store biseuits 
Pliere at om @ 1 we ever, as bard and as dry, but no longer round 


Their} ent shape is a polygon ma as they are all @xactly etrack off 


by the same die, it follows that the bread room ean be made to hold a 
at deal more than of yore, Biscuits in barrels oc copied inueh space 
for stowage: now they will Ve together like the celle of a honeyveoamb 


and moch comlort or convenience may be gained on ship-bowrd by a 
ation ot the spree forme rly allotted to the staff of life 





Kinpevlal Parliament, 


SUGAR REFINERY AC 


Lady , When some other object attracted lis attention ind he | Hlouse of Commons “ pl vr 
suddenly neglected her. On the occasion alluded to, the you lady Mr. I. THOMPSON moved, that the report of the commit'ce on this 
was crossing the room to speak to a friend when «!} unwittingly dr » act be now received 

ped a rose which she wore at her bosom, and a * *, who was Mr. BURGE rose for the purpose ol making the motion of whieh be 
passing at the time, pic ked it up. and pre sented it with his usual sang) bad given notic After pointing out the importance of the West lodia 


froid. 


Lady —— could hardly conceal her emotion 


Weunderstand that a considerable tract of land in the north-west « 
the county of Cork, part of the ancient forfeitures, and belonging to the 
Crown, having falling out of lease, the Government are determined t 
spply a portion of the public money to itsimprovement, with the laudable 
view of demoustrating, by the test of actual experiment, to the propris 
tors of waste lands in Ireland, at what amount of expense 


advantageously improve theirestates, and afford employmentto the peo 


they coul 


is to be made on the most severe scale o 








colonies, the tlon. Member said, that his present Majesty had lived 
ong these colonists long enough to become ac (uainte d with their cha 
recter, sod to make himself informed of what their interests re quired 
His Majesty bed been so fully impressed with the injustice of the policy 
| exercised towards the West Indies, that 
throne, be 
Weeet Ir anes te 
Mr. Burge) did 


>the hronm 





previous to lis accession to the 
hen every opportunity of advocating the clauns of the 
more equitable treatment from the legislature He 
therefore, think that the ha Prince 
ouy ht to have been the era of the commencement of a bet 


accession ot suc 





ple The experiment 1 ter yetem of pol cy towards the West Indies He now claimed an in 
economy We cannot too highly approve of this plan, and te preetolie juiry into the ena {ments of this Bill on the ground that such an i very 
will, we are snre. coincide in opinion with us, partic larly when if is was imoeriously demanded both by the interests of the Britieh W est In- 
te ted on unque tionable authority, that there are 5,000,100 of ne res ol A colontats snd by the many times er ifeane d adherence fo that gurl ‘Vv 
waste lands in Lreland, 2,500,000 of which « omprise land of the best, or | Jit regard to the slave trade which the British legisleture hod | ledged 
which could be easily rendered the best. land in the British Islands. itself to After going through a detailed history of the measeres which 
Dublin Morning Keguster had been taken by this country concurrently with boreien Powers, for 
‘We understand that Sir Augustus d’ Este, the son of the Duke of Su the purpose of putting an end to the slave trade, the Hon. Member ob 
sux, has filed a bill in Chancery to perpetuate the testimony of his tather servcod that it was notoriogs that France had violeted oll the regulations 
narriage, and has also taken counsel's opinion on its legality sereed upon by the other great Powers, and had openly carried on the 
The following are some circumstance ntte nding the marriawe:—In cianve trade in defiance of those reeulations The increase of the produc © 
1792 Lady Dunmore, whose husband was then Governor of the Bahama of the foreign dave-trading colonies corre sponded to the increase of the 
Islands we nt. with her two daughters, iato Italy, where they residedtill labours nt elore it obtained a proportionate advantage over our 
174 His Roval Highness the Duke of Sussex being then at Rome Ir yw colonies the price of a slave was nearly dowitle (hat 
et with those lad and very naturally courted t ragreealhle society n the foreign « ies, and thus the latter could bring their produce to 
the consequence of which was » mutual attachment between bis Roval) the market at « decidedadvantage over that of our own colonies whiel 
Highness and Lady Augusta Murray, and they were there married. | observed ¢ ‘ sinet the slave-trade; and we not only let them 
Lady Murray became pregnant, and re turned to England: hie Roval have the ar e of as in the market abroad, but we gavethem pecu 
Hichness did the same: and the instance of the lady and ber {riends ur advantages even in the British market It had been enid that there 
' cond marriage took place The parties were regularly asked inthe | fine had calculated upon the contimuance of thie mensure; bat it was 
church of St. George, Hanover-s ire, in the month of November, and) wet! known thet it was at first but an experiment aod that had failed 
‘ the 6th of December they were aga united ace ding to the cere The refit were aware of thie, and therefore had sufficient notice 
mie ~< vw Church England, under the nam Augustus F re He was eativfied that the Right Hlon. Gentleman (Mr P Thompeon) 
lerick end Augusta Murray The circumstances having come to the > would feel the nsibility attaching to bie Majesty's Government in 
K s knowledge. his Majesty (King George the Third) instituted it | a measure of deser m, of relying on the representation received 
nullity. in bi ; ows name. inthe Arches Court Caaterbury, to set | from the refiners of Liverpool in opposition to tae representations of the 
le the marriage. on the ground of Act oi Parliament 7 ssed early) Weet Ind terest. and of saving that the only persons capaile of giving 
nt re { Majesty, for the prevention of the marriage of y ation t »M wy 6 Ministers were the refiners, who hada di 
el ich the Roval Family without previous consent of Parliame nt. | rect interest in the question. making as they did large profits ir nm f i 
(on the tinet. Mr. Heseltme, the King’s Proctor, served a citation on | measure With respect to the argument, that no injary cou! i be done 
Lady Murray.to answer the charges of the suit The Privy Council | by the slight quantity of foreign sugar imported, be begged to remind the 


vecupied for two days it the investigation of the circumstances 
iding the marriage of s Royal Highness 
ronthe (3th January, 1794 


andon the ®th August, 1794. the cou 
especting the marriage was finally determined in the Arches ( 
Doctor's Commons. when Sir William Wynne delivered the Judeme 


of the ¢ it, 4hat the said marriage was otierly nul! and void; and also 
declared that a former marriage, pretended to have been had at Rom 
was also, by the law of this country, invalid and Illegal Lady Augu 


Sir Auguetas iste we 


it-| House of Mr. Huskieeon's remark respecting the emall quantity of Mau 
ss | rities enger (hat could be prodaced, and to ask them | lew 

se | tity nov imported 
‘ was difficalt to ey to what extent the privileges might not be carric 
nt| When the difficulties of the West India proprietors were cons lere 
and when ruin looked them in the face, was this# poliey which ough 


to be noreued towarde an interest to releve 


k at the Han 
When once the door of permission was opened, it 


; 
4 


which en ennxiety wae 


ta | professed, particularly when that interest did not ask relief, but only that 
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wawer— = ine, a a 

its burdens should not be increased? [Hear.] Was it wished to retain Lord Charles. If Brougham approves of it almost indifferent to the real 

the colonies’ If so, and if the distress of those colonies were such as * He is all in all, and powerless Grey L camenteaianen 

it notoriously was, it could not be consistent with the professed views Stands like a cypher in the great account.” | trade. 

and inteations of bis Majerty’s Ministers to refuse an inquiry. He trust Sir Windsor | taking up the Court Journal’| What have we bere! Sir had without a previous application of twe or three years, aod the pa 
ed no reliance would be placed upon a statement which had been ad- Augustus d'Este endeavouring to prove the marriage of bis mothertothe ment of a large premium tu the outgoing tenant, there are now ean 
dressed to the Noble Lord (Lord Althorp signified assent) by some gen- Duke of Sassex, to be legal! What may this meaa! shops shut up, and the same is the case in the Rue Vivienne, and Other 
tlemen, and which he (Mr. Burge) had seen some Members reading Lord Charles- Our old friend * Ways and Means,” es they used to! principal streets. 


which contaived the grossest falsehoods ever penned Whoever the cali him in the Blues, is at the bottom of that, 

gentleman might be who wrote thot address, he could not permit so Sir Windsor. Wheat, Lord William! 

gross a libel on the character of the Weet India interest to pass unno- Lord Charles. No names,—the Duke, you are aware, was fivst married 
ticed, which had no foundation in fact. The Hon. Member here point-| to Lady Augusta in Rome, and again in London. George the Third, 
od ont some mis-statements in the paper he referred to. Le eulogied) who by hiscelebrated Act regulating the marriages of the royal family, 
the character of the West ludia merebents and colonial body, many of | and laidthe foundation of shame to his—and misery to his son, bad the 
whose difficulties, he observed, had resulted (rom their Libera! conduct | one pees illegal. 


towards their labours abroad. He would instance the case of a West) Ser Windsor. Bat is it likely that Sir Augustus will succeed ? 
India merchant of the highest respectability, long a Member of that) Lord Charles. U think he will, The Act applies only to marriage con- ' 
House, who had recently fatled (Mr. Manning, we presume), not | tracted in England. 
through any extravagance or wanton speculations, but through the drain Sir Windsor. Why should Lord William, who has lately been count 
occasioned by the demands of the labourers on lis estates tor clothing | ing fortune through the Fitzclarence interest, see this attempt on foot? 
and subsistence. The Ilon. Member concluded by moving a on amend Lord Charles. Wave you studied entomology? 

ment, “ That a select committee be appointed to inquire Low far the Sir Windsor. Yes, but cannot understand your drift. 

permission to refine foreign sugar inthis country is opposed to the in- Lord Charles. Certain insects have feelers. The Duke of Sussex was 
terests of the West India colonies, and tends ty encourage the continu-| not the only son of George the Third, whose love was sanctioned by 
ance of the slave-trade.”’ | the rites of Mother Church 

Mr. P. THOMPSON said, the Hon. Member had completely failep | Sir Windsor. How! mean you that Mrs. J—? 

in establishing that the consumption of foreign sugar would inerense in| Lord Charles. Puct— 

this country, and that the measure of Government was not at all calcu Sir Windsor. Vhey never would attempt to interlere with the sue- 
lated to favour the slave trade. ‘Tne fact was, that the bill was nothing | cession. / 

but a renewal of the old bill with provisions of which the Hon. Geutle-| Lord Charles. Certainly not 

man was evidently unacauainted He did not appear to be aware that Sir Windsor. What motive then? 

for every hundred weight of foreign sugar imported into this country, au Lord Charles. They are clamorous for Peerages. Charles the Se- 
equal quantity of West Indian sugar would be exported, and bearing in) cond is cited as an example 

mind this important point, it was difficult to perceive the injury to be Sir Windsor. ‘low would the establishing of their mother's marriage 
inflicted onthe colonial interests. The truth was, the principal of the | tend to that? 
bill bad been sanctioned by the legislature over and over again—in the Lord Charles. Sympathy,—public fecling,—but enough of this. You 


silk trade, the cotton trade, and other leading branches of our manu | asked me about the clubs.—vou know the Rev. Adam Courtail, the 
factures. The sugar mast be relined somewhere, and the bill would| Chaplain totue Duke of 8S? : 

enable this country to have the benefit of the process instead of Ham. | Sir Windsor. What! The Vampire of Trinity, who intercepted eve- 
burgh of Amsterdam, or aay other place oa the Continent where it| ry ray of favour and patronage, who never stiles but on a Lord or the 
might be cefiuned, and imported into England for consumption. The | relofive of a Minister,—the mitre hunter, as we termed him,—Ae is not a 
Right Hon. Gentleman went into numerous details, to prove thatthe) member, | hope 


West Indian interests at present possessed all fair advantages of the Lord Charles. Proposed,—but the opposition was so strong, that hi 
market. Ele believed that the introduction of forcign sugars for re- friend the arehdeacon withdrew the name 

fining, if earriedto any extent, would be most beneficial to the British Sir Windsor Where is he now 

shipowners, for a very large amount of British capital was invested in Lord Charles. Ona atour in Scotland,—gone to hide his chagrin, and 


the production of sugars in the Brazils; and it was tothe advantage ot collect fresh lessons and ideas, inthe noble art ot booing, as the man say 
the growers to importit in British bottoms. He was satisfied that the in the play But, come, remember we dine at seven, and as Ihave an 
measure did not effect any injury tothe British West lidian interests, engagement, and you have doubtless several calls, suppose we separate 


and he only begged the House to bearin mind thatthe bill was to last but Sir Windsor. Faith, we have been chatting til it is nearly three. Do 
Jor one year, you go to the House to-night? 

Mr. GOULBURN thought the merifsof the question lay in a very Lord Charles. Yes,—adieu.—Conrt Journal Ss 
narrow compass. ‘Though he had examined the subject with his best 


attention, he had not been able to make up his opinion one way or the 
other, and saw not how any llon. Member could arrive at a decision 


FRANCE, 





apon such a comples question, without inquiry before a select committee | Corresp midence of the Courur.)] “ Paris, Sept. 21 
That inquiry he earnestly urged upon the House “Tt may now be said that I aris is pt rtectly tranquil, but the precau- 
Lord ALTHORP had no objection to inquiry, ao as it did not inter tionary measures Which the Ministry adoy ty d previously to the attempt- 
fere with the progress of the present bill. It should be reeollected that ed disturbance es have not yet been neue ontinued , At night strong pa 
Ministers had, on a former occasion, assented to a proposition of the trots of eavalry and infontry pass through the princi - saterbes and the 
Noble Memb: wv Buckinghamehire for a committee of inquiry, buat Palais Roy al is closed at an early hour, to tl no sin tae triment of it 
that the West India interest bad retused to take advantage of the oppor shop-ke ope san? café owners, who shrug their shoulders, and almost 
tunity The bill was a temporary measure, to be in force but one year; lamentthe revolution. Ladeed they are not the only persons wt o ex-| 
so that its being passed now would not preclade a full inquiry on a hibit a feeling of dissati fac tion, for trade of every description is para 
future occasion, though it was plain that such an inquiry at the presen lyzed by the want of e nfidence, not in the Goverument, but in the sys- | 
moment would delay the bill too long for ny uselul practical purpose tem which the Government las ‘ dopted —in syste m " which nineteen ‘ 
this session [ Ileus | out of twenly approve, but not without fears as to tts dural lity, for lat 
Mr. GORDON contended that if the bill were allowed to continue in | terly the frie: is of peace have taken it into their heads that the friendly 
force one other year, the result wonold be ruinous to the West India feeling in England towards Uranee has subsided; and will out peac 
interest, and perhaps fatal to the connexion of the West India eolonie and a good understanding with England, say they, it mpos ible for 
with the mother country [ Hens. |] the French to obtain order at home, and that de ree of strength which 
Mr. MABLRLY, asa friend to the West India interest, would suggest will prevent all chance of successiul intrigue, either by the Republicans 
tothe Hon. and Learned Gentleman (Mr. Burge) the expediency of the Bonapartists, or the Carlists. The Pre neh have been ted to the 
withdrawing his motion for the present, and if he so thought fit. of bring) OVien Which they have formed by two circumstances—the refusal of 
jog it forward on @ future Gecasion, in a mode pointed out by the Noble | British Government to second the French Cabinet in its representa 
Chancellor of the Excheque: ; tion in favour of the Poles, and the positive tone ad ypted by Lord Pal 
Mr. J. WOOD conceived that the Hon, and Learned Gentleman had | @erston with respect to the withdrawing ot the French troops from Bel 
entirely failed in tracing t'e existing distressed condition of the Weat inm. = The war party in this country are of course furious against the 
India interest to the operation of the present bill British Mini try for the course which it has adopted, aad against its own 
Mr. HUME argued that relief ought to be extended to the West In-| tor yielding to the dictation of Eegland on the Delgan question, ‘This 
dian colonies, but contended at th ume time that, as Government had | Party ts feeble, and its cries are not worth attention, but there is in the 
determined to grant a committee of inquiry, the West Indian interest Patton at lar e great dissati faction at the conduet of England on the 
ought to allow this Bill to pass for one year Belgian question, atthough it is admitted that, with respect to Poland, 
Mr. J. WEYLAND seapported the proposition of Government the British cabinet could not have been fairly expected to interfere more 
Mr. ROBINSON was almost inaudible amidst the calls of the House than it hasdone. With reference to Belgium. however, it is said that 
for “ Question.” He was understood, however, to support the motion the British Ministry took advantage of the weakness of the French Go- 
of Mr. Burge ernment to sacrifice itto the Cabinets of Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
The House then divided, when there appeared— We did not want.’ said a friend of the President of the Council to me 
For the motion ; : 113 this morning, ‘to oc eupy Belgium Our interest being the preservation 
Against it , 15 of peace, the occupation of Belgium, by keeping alive the bopes of the 
Majority for Ministers —12 war party, would bave embarrassed us considerably; but we wished to 
On our entering the gallery we found Mr. Burge on his legs, deelorin withdraw the troops in such a way vs to flaiter the amour propre of th 


French, and disconcert the war faction in the Chamber. No sooner, 


that he would, in every subsequent stage, oppose the progress of this Bill 
as far as the forms of the House would allow : b 

Mr. 3B. GORDON hoped, that afterthe small im jority the a eT and fe el that it could ¢ ictate triamph intly than { he ld language which 
obtained, they would not persist in foreing this Bill upon the House at any other time, and with any other men than those now in power, 


however, did your cabinet witnéss the difficulties of ours on this subject 











A desultory conversation then took place between Sir F. Burdett, would have provoked a ¥ 2a) iit M Cassimer Pers rhad aimed at po 
Mr. Goulborn, Mr. C. Ferguson, and Mr. K. Dougtas, after which Lord | Mi UTN'y, OF sought to injure ofher nations, whilst sacrificing the Interests 
Althorp declared his intention ot persisting in this Bill - oer spite dc riches o Sere defied all the Powers and a war woul have 
The SPEAKER then put the question that this report be now received a Which wast have shaken all Europe, although probably the 
The gallery was cleared for a division, but no division took place. The (' sult would have t cages the ruin on | rance; but M. Perier sul 
report was then received, soda Bill was ordered to be bronght in pur } ke ud to a dict reweres which approached almost to insult, rather than 
senate to the resolutions row away the chance of maintaining peace, and restoring the com 
meree of his country.’ I give you this as 1 received it Similar lan 
guage isheld by nine persons at least out of ten Thev do not under 
RREAKEFAST COLLE IQUIES. stand the policy of England If they did and and t, they would be 
“Di ost saiisaes non stribere. Jo enias ee! satisfied They would then know th t it is as important | or the | 
. mitch Government to cultivate a firm alliance with France, as it is for 
Lord Charles B—— at Breakfast; the Court Journal, and the morning pa the French Government to conciliate the good willof England. The 
rs, upon the table same principles actuate the friends of liberty and orderin this country as 
Lord Charles (throwing down a paper.| Pshaw! how insufferably stu.) in England~—the same inducements to frien Iship exist on each side 


pid; notbing but polities and advertisements: | Enter the Rev. Sar Wind Were the mob of the aristocracy to trinmph here, and destroy the « qui 


sor Stains. | Ha, Windsor, LI rejoice to see you My fellows informed librium which has been set up, England would soon be either at the 











me you bad arrived last night, but it was three o'clock before LT lett the mercy of the Holy Alliance partisans, or ¢ mntinually tn agitation from 
House, and you bad retired to rest. Well, how is your uncle?) Am [| the efforts of a revolutionary fection. tis to be hoped thatevery Mem 
to congratulate you, on being a serrowful heir Or has he once more | ber of t British Cabinet’ will feel as he ou zht to do the im; iriance ol 
disappointed the affectionate fears you entertained for bis life ? preterring a good understanding with Prance to an intimate alliance 
Seo Windsor. We has recovered. His mitre will be in the gift of » amy other country 
to V Ministry yet. sut—I have been so long absent from town, that I To return, how ver, to the riots and their effects It is now known 
am .& @ranger to the news of the day. What is going on atthe clus? thatmuch of the clamour, which we have heard during the last few days 
the « tt? and in the fashionable world ’—You who move in the vortey,. “e2 produced by the free distribution of money by the agents of the 
ean let We Milo the mystery.— Carlists. Only vesterday several wretches who bad been calling out 
Lord \ “hartes Demand—I'll answer du pain ou la mort,” tell uponan old man, of the National Gu Bs ind 
Ser Ion Sor What prevented the Duchess f Kent from being ent dra ‘ged him by his w hite locks in the dirt Two ot ese lelows were 
at the Coro Vetton with her davelter ? taker nd on bei eearched wer found to ave s¢ ' 
Lord Chan. ¥ Not any one of the « iuses assigned by the press Pol em They had beet employed to do their work ! nage thre 
ties, she does , Ot trouble herself with, though Londonderry would fain Carlist party Another was detected last night scattering blood froma 
enlist ber as an a Us Precede new there Was no quarrel! about and she is dder on th pavement, near the Palais Roval » order to create a he 
on the best terms with the Fitzclarencer fief that some persons bad heen killed, and all da eme rthes ut 
Sir Windsor What was it then? ers in the Chamber rhis man was set on by the war fact ch 
Lord Charles Pov tly—at least <a Sir John savs His Highness is e the base costrivances and brutalities of the pe sons wi emnpt to 
dissatished with the con UBgent chances upon which so great a portion of fet up a new revolution. They are very despicable you will sa and 
her income depends so they are; Lut they serve to kee p up 3 Sitation, and to harrass ind 
Sir Windsor I do not un derstand you nnoy respectable people They serve, also, to alarm the timid, and to 
Levd Charlies. Thus then:-~ber station is certainly an unpleasant one. , increase the dullness of trade, which is a necessary consequence of timi 
Her Highuess, as custodian of th ® heiress pre sumptive, is obliged to main dity, as it leads to want of confidence. ‘That want of c nf lence now 


tain acertain state. Should her d.wughter outlive the King, she beeomes treat thet no merchant thinks of speculating, and no tradesman of 
Per . } lavine ir ' . — 

Regent—in effect. almost Queen Revnant; but should, on the contrary, laying in alarger stock than may be wanted from week to week. or. at 

the Princess die before his Majesty, tite Duchess will lose part of the | (he utmost, trom month ¢ i 


omenth. The wholesale dealer would hardly 


means she at present enjoys, and will be reduced to her original annuity, | give credit if there were spirit in the retailer to give orders: for ke is 
—@ contingency tittle agreeable to one of ber present rank, and future iiraid of a new shock. and tt at the solvent trader of to day m Ma be the } We could noth 
prospects bankrupt of to-morrow Without speculation in these times trade must 

Sir Windsor Wi)! thew increase it. think you? appear dull, and thousands feel this dullness in such a w bray ste 


" advantages which they have galae d by the 
Every thing here bespeaks want of confidence and want of 
In the Palais Royal where, ten years ago, a shop cculd not be 


How long this is to last, God only knows. 
ness of Ministers during the last few days has done a great des! towards 
inspiring respect for and confidence in the Government; snd if the 
French can but contrive to keep on good terms with the Engtish, every 
thing may be expected to come round. 





RUSSIAN OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE SURREN.- 
OF WARSAW. 
From the Washington Globe of Tuesday. 

aiches and papers have becu received at the Department of State, frow 
St. Petersburgh. contaming later information directly from Russia, than any 

which had arrived by the latest dates enther in London or Paris. 
The Journal of St. Petersburgh of September 21st announces the fall of Warsaw, 

| in the following lines from the Commander-in-C hief. 
“ Sire, —Warsaw is at your feet. 
made,the Polish army is retiring upou Plock. 
Next follows the jouraal of the military operations, and the repert of the Com- 
manders, with the letters between them and the heads ofthe Polish Government. 
Report f Count Paskewitch. 

The preparations of attack being all made, I wished to make another attempt 
to effect a reconciliation, before coming tothe last extremity, and sent Gen. Dan- 
nerberg with the last proclamation of his Imperial Majesty, to demand the submis- 


According to the depositions which I have 


M. Prondzynski, Quarter-Master General of tle rebel army, was deputed by 
the Commander, Count Kruckowiecki, to receive him, and in consequence I ob- 
tained from the latter, on the oth of September, a letter in which he says, “I am 
equally desirous to prevent the effusion of blood, but though President of the Po. 
lish Government, my powers are limited by thefdecrees of the Diet representing 
the Nation, which are entirely opposed to the spirit of the propesition made by 
The Poles have taken up arms in defence of their independence 
within the limits which forme.™ separated them from Russia. 
vernment awaits your Exeellency’s information as to how far the 
sia will accede to their wishes, 

Allhopes of accotamodation were removed by this letter, and I ordered an as- 
sault tobe made at day break next morning. It was successfu 
outer line of fortifications d, M. Prondzynski presented himself, 
Kruckowiecki, and demanding an interview. 
wishing to lose time in vain debates, | asked of him to declare what was the basis 
wished to enter, tellmg him at the same time, 
that I would admit no other than that of entire submission to the wi!l of his Im- 
perial Majesty; in reply L received from him a declaration of his assurance, that 
Lie antentions of Kruckowiecki were to return to complete obedience with the 
whole Polish nation, for which be was now invested with full powers, and that he 
wished to know what condnions I required, 

I gave my consent that Count Krauckowiecki should immediately visit me in per > 
ythe Grand Duke Micha@ to be present 
General Berg were there siso ; 
the language of Count Kruckowiecki was very ditterent from what I had reason to 
He entirely disowned the declarati r 
atter, and pretended that 
A warn discussion took place, and I y 


son, and engaged Ins Imperial Highness 





ely Prondzyuski to the face of 


i powers from the Diet. 


vever, desiring if possible, to prevent 
d General Berg ts read the principal conditions 
nted to wait until one o’cluck (three hours) for the 


further effusion of blood, Telia 
of an arrangement, and Leon 
final answer of Count Kruckowieck. 


IT even sent him a summary of the mS announcing that, as 
' 





neki appeared witt 


Berg to W arsaw, accompa 


t Kruckowrecki, ban: 


' , 
etfurnmished with plenary 





rth, atter receiving inf 





vski had been elected Presid With him, Genera 


treat, until he had received from General Kruckowiecki hunself 





chowzki, Commanders 
mand, which would retire upon Plock, and that at 
1 that the Separate 
marina willtake the same directs 
‘ Troops of your Majes 
riy appears that the Polish army was not 


suburbs of Warsaw 


—>— 

CIRCULAR FROM THE POLISIT GOVERNMENT. 
Envoys at Paris have communicates us a circular from 
their Government, dated Warsaw, Aug. [5th, wher by it states, 
they were driven to the very brink of the abyss of destruction, item- 
ploys the last moments leftto itto express t li 
to charge the Envoys to lay them before th 
being surrounded on all sides by superior forces, ant 

wallsof Warsaw, 
concentrated within the 

Still a ray of hope revived when they 
upon the Powers of Europe by morality, 
wn opinions of the people of all nations 
ition in reflecting onthe many services they hae 
vo Europe by their perseverance 
previ nted a general war, | 
Petersburgh and Paris hac 
war in Poland, which 
Russian Ambassador et Paris 
became more yielding in his arrangements with Turkey 
te acknowledge the independence of Belgium, thon 
hold themselves io readi 
such services how had Poland 
‘We have not forgotten the ' 
netoft England given to our deputies to London, it 
We perfee tly re member all that 
7 ‘abinet of France 
month of June it assured us that our cause 


e French Cabi 


defend themselves within the 


an end to by the 


1 his troops had 
received orders 











They made tools of us, in fact, to 
gians themselves say that they 
g to foreco all further pretensions in order to save 


ould be arranged. 


n is at rest, that the allies may now apply 
to Poland, now they abandon us—now they consign us to the execution 


and France have thus indeed employed us as instruments 
England would not have nursed us up 
) provide an additi 
inde pende nce of Belgium 
mises she did, but to gain the maj rity of the Chambers 
and are the words of English and French Mi 
Acquainted as we were with 
tortuous policy, we yet reposed w ith confidence 


banished from Cat 
nisters merely soun 
all the sinuosities o 
bleness and generosite of the French and English Governments 
vosed that a people whi h rose against an enemy 
defend the holiest ol 


»werful than itself, 
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had to struggle against superior force or against famine, against the rage | to France and the new system. Sbould France opealy promote the | 
of a murderous contagion, against the equivocal neutrality of two pow. | views of Don Pedro on Portugal, would not Russia and Prussia de. 
yours—that this people would have had besides to distrus 
the sincerity of those who call themselves iis iiends, aad combat the 
crnel dissimalation of their policy. | 
“ ff France aad England abandon us at present, and do not realize the we say that the vorthera powers will wot disarm, aud if they do not 
ae = wey Bay inte a Ro oy Net yar Fea ot -—s a France cannot, and all parties will remain at their guns with lighted 
neither to the furious hatred of Russia, the enmity of Prussia, nor the Me) ee ansit on 
iti i ‘ -Unti! some event impels them to commence ork of struc 
difference of Austria, but to the hypocritieal sympathy whieh France a r ’ I ‘ e thew rko ke trac 
and England have eahibited towards us. Had these two Powers vigo- ton gland we fear is too deeply jledged tothe principles of the 
rously repelled our demands frum the beginning—it they had spoken ont late revolutions to ket p out of the affray; with a Whig Ministry sh 
: eae op speneing org language even tO th last moment would ce rtainly suy port the new order « : things " f ance, the destruc 
if they had plainly said, ‘We sha!l not assist you, even though for seven 


, mur, especially as England would feel her jealousy aroused. Burt it is 
affirmed that a veneral disarming will take place by general consent; 











2 - ’ . tion of which would be the avowe Sa ee ene 
months you resisted the whole force of the empire; even though you re the ’ d object of the northern powers 
’ > desir 4 e stig i » it so formidable ; though vou and thea comes on this creat war of option foretold by Mr. Canning— 
have destroyed t prestige which renders! u , ; ‘ 
have awakened the sympathies of all nations, and obtained ut . me aye a waria which vot only the bloed of thousands, but millions would, in 
nlause of al! ope t ot , he esteem of a ustiaets _ , , : 
plause of al! Earope by your .gallantry, and th este 1 of all se all probability, be made to flow. We cannot thea regard the present 
by your moderation; though the Poles, who submitted to the Russian a estan 
Eo - ‘ . ‘ ioastie pre tu th : it ( eteif ot mn«t 
domination, have proved their patriotic scutiwent and their devotion; “, Sthe | 8 e great am yody strife which mast erones 
in short, we shall not be induced to succour you, either by the motives OF latertone place atidatatiaiiins 
° : tice. « se » . s lic 4 or) ’ 

ot humanity f justice, rr ot a wise and gvenerou poiney ad The | ee ee , ’ ieee. te Cutan ¢ —— 
Had E'rance and England spoken thus, the Poles would have hime 

recourse to other means for saving themselves, and might bave suc- T®*@ers areturn, Geawa trom oficial resources, of the quantity of mer 





ceeded. T 
Their position was critical, but not desperate 


bv a formidable eres ‘y Tot they had still an armed force of G00} inven 


salvation still depended upon the Earopean Powers. chandize which passed through the cane 


The -¢ »pressed 4 ‘ 
They were close p @ 30th of Sent. bast Itis also gratifving to siate, ‘hat the directorsenter 


mtiween the both of April and 





- : : tain the most «angen , tetins ‘ ene a i ae 
and a well appointed artillery, all animated with the warmest entha- : : iNeie espectations of an important 4 of business 
siasm; white the levies et masse threatened the reur of the enemy, and duringthe next year, when itis understood thata much greater vum 
would have cot of his communications. At the same time, the inst of vessels adapted to the lake navigation will be called intoemployment 





rections in the Russian provinces were very far from being suppressed 

If they were obliged to retreat under the walls of Warsaw, they had ou ; ; ‘ 
- Ps x . I we hy . > - or » 7 « - " . 

one side the fortifications of Praga. and on the other a triple line of en- | 8 We have neve fora moment doubted its ultimate success Its 


We were among the earliest to give encouragement to this great work 


trenclinents, and an obstinate resistance might he made by calling the | prospects are more cheering than at any former period. The following 
whole population of the city to arms. It was not therefore, the enemy 
they feared, for he would not dare to attack them—it was famine they 
dreaded. But even should the enemy attack the city, it could hold out 
till the eud of September. If the European Powers were really de- 
sirous of serving them, it might still be done; but if by abandoning them 





is an extract from our correspondent s letter, containing the returns re 

ferred to 

ty passe d through the Welland Canal, Upper Cana 

{ April and Soth Ss pt.. inclusive 
25.470 blls. Boards 


Retarn of pro 
da, between} 





they set aside all principles of prudence and justice, they wonld not re Flour 











main Without punisiment, for they prophesied with their dying breath Pork B42 Saw Logs 3.17 

that wars and other terrible evils would arise {rom their tombs to afflict, Ashes 1.7ti8 Square Tim 23.500 tt 
Europe, from which she might have saved herself by protecting Poland. Whiskey ; 144 Bal 4.2 11.040 bbts 
How was it possible that a general disarmament could be affected, as the W heat YO)R02 bush. High Wines Ord 

King of the French had intimated, in his speech from the throne, with- | Tobacco {Whhds. Lard le 

out inst g the independence of Poland? Still, though abandoned by Do Ol keg Merchandise 10] tons 
all the world, it would hold out to the last, and who could fortell the is- Staves Pre 

sue’? If, in the end, however, Poland should fall, the future prospects * Tladthere been a sufficic ney of schooners to tran port | »duce. the 


of Enrope would be most sombre. The groans of an expiring nation | returns would bave been doubled ; bat that dificulty will be surmounted 
would long resound in every generous heart and she would findavengers by the setivity in building vessels for canal purposes which prevails al 
as she had toand executioners. ready at St. Catherine, and along the line of the canal, as well as at 

—_— Cleveland, Ohio, and Oswego, on Lake Ontario The canal will be 
Died, on the 19th Sept. of apoplexy, whilst on a visit to his son-in- | closed on the 15th of Noy. in order to widen part of it forship navigat 


| 
x ' 1 


law, General Sir Jolin Buchan, K.C.B, Colonel Mark Wilks. of Port-| The returns for Oect., and Iddavsin Nov. are, of course, not included 

land-place, and Kirby, inthe Isle of Man, Colonelin the Madras Army, | inthe statement above 

late Governor of St. Helena, and many vears Resident in the Mysore —— 

~London Paper It will be seen with much satisfaction by every lover of peace aad 
‘Twenty five cents each will be paid at this office for three copies of good understanding with England, thot the Execulive of the State of 


7 ’ and v2 2 nrese ) oO » Ihoac . ' 
No.7, 10, Il. and 20, of the present volume of the Albion Maine have abstained from taking any ste ps in relation to the late trans 
rriedon Tues 7 Sth instant by the ‘ sinwright, , . , . 
Ma iedon Tuesday evening, 1 instant by the Rey. Dr. Wainwnght, Jolu actions at Madwaska, and wirely referred all to the general Government 


Clarkson Jay, Esq. to Laura, young laughier of Nathaniel Prime, Esq., all of 
this city. at Washington and to Congress he militia of the state. however. is 
Exchange at New York on London 60 davs 94a 10 percent ordered to hold itself in readiness, but there will be no need of their ser 





vices i e borderers of Maine will abstain from interfering with the 





Ene aAIbIBLOw, 
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settlers at Madawacka, which is for the time being, and always has been 





techn ly and ac tually Vr h territory 


MADAWASIS 4 


We have received no later intelligence from Europe Frontur Trowbl Phe Governor and ¢ Maine have re 


cently been in session at Portland, to consider 1 ‘ immary pro 
- eedingeat the authorities of k at sndawaska « 
We have before adverte J to the pre ent extraordinary political con- eeecy tive ithoriti 0 New Brunswick at the Madawask et 
{ I Tl Id w behold tl fret ti f tiement The followingis the result of their deliberations 
aitton of Europe ve world now beholds tor the firs time for up Afte 2 full consideration of all the facts and circumstances within 
wards of a century, the plicnomenon of an alliance between France | ony knowledge in relation to the subject submitted to us we are of 
and England against the powers of the north The extracts in the pre- opinion that every proper and constintional measure at present inthe 
, : ‘ , . : » Feecut of this State rocure the release ’ 
ceding columns show sufficiently the intimate and friendly unde rstand powe ot the Exec _ ve hy nis “= e to proce n the release of our eiti 
, : iis : zens confined at Frederickton, has been adopter And if the committee 
y hat tafe an he «tri ‘ ae 6 . 7; ; . ™ “ 
mg tat ext and th trong reason Wwhice predominat lor be have forborne to recommend more efficacious meaus for their immediate 


lieving that this friendship will continne so long as the government of | release, it is because they believe the Siate is not in possession of the 


Louis Philippe can maintain its existence. The leading features of this al ustitutional power to esecute them without ‘he concurrence of the 
P (ieneral Government 


sty and the existing political 





liance ere, a desire to sustain the ssentdyns . 
— ’ e to sustain the aah sacle ps Believing that Congress, which is soon to meet, will adopt the nece 
nd to preserve the general peace. Jo effect these ob ; 


system of France, a | 





sary mensures to bring this controversy toa close, consistently with jn 
1 will of Holland, and given um-_ tice the peaee of the nation. and the constitutional rights of the Stute 

: — ‘ be vol eens les and from a de 
* to Russia, and perhaps Austria and Prussia—at all events, but little “!!* hwe believe will never be voluntarily surrendered, and from a de 


jects England has sacrificed the goo 
br 





aa . . ‘ sire to contorm to the wishes of the General Goverament, we de not 
cordiatity of sentiment now exists between Great Britain and her former 
‘ deem it expedient at this time to recommend measures which might lead 





We have made several extracts from the Friendshiy's Offering for 
Is. “The work is for sale by Mr. Jackson 71 Maiden Lane, E. Bliss 
11! Broadway, and other Booksellers 


Mrs. Anstin and Mr. Jones will Visit Philedetphia the enening 


week for the parpose of appearing in the detightiul opera of Cinderella 
The cast of the principal characters is weariy as strong as at the Park 


Dieatre :—Mr. Mercer acts Dardini, Mesdames Rowbothamand Ame- 


lia Fisher, the two Sisters, aod Mr. Joba Fisher. the Baron If the 


che ' he ati aauel 
voral department be at all equal to the principal characters, the piece 


will be complete, for the band is numerous and hk iby Milos. Mr. Cad 
ly’s flute and and Mr. Norton's trumpet will addtot e britliant at 
PRCT We wish Mr. Maywood, the spirited Manager, every suce ese 

Miss Hughes's benefit is anaon toc M fey, at the Park, when 
she will appear in the opera ot Cindere! 


We give insertion to Mr. Lee's atement. in reply to Mr. Ander 
son's, omitting, however, the part referring to M Anderson, as we 
have been notified by Mr. A's attorney, that it is libellons 
Admitting Mr. Lee's statement to be correct, we think he was pertectly 


right in shumning the company of such persons as he represents Mr. and 


Mrs, Anderson to be, daring the e: but we reyretthat he did not 
ervethe same forbearance: e came on shore, instead of go 
me to the Theatre and join inthe general his as he informs us 


he did tl Mr A werean ofnect unwort! 


teen, he w us equally so On land 


MK. LER = STATEMENT 
burre, Mars. Now. 3, 8a) 


y of personal resentment while 


A statement im the public prints made by Mr. Anderson, an actor 
has just met my eye, end alihough L have the utmost reluctanee in 
bringing my name befure the public, it seems necessary. to contradict 
the charges made against me, or my silence might be interpreted into 
me ad nission of theirt 
It was my mistortenr common with twelve others, (ladies and 
eutlemen of known e neter and respectability) to make a passage 


| Liverpool to New \ K tithe same vessel with that individaal 


vhowasaceompanied by Mre An hb, hore conspicuously Knowe in 
Eneland as Madame Bartol \ ; 

I conduct of Anderson, daring a great part of the passage, was 
eveces finely coarec, at ad tre jueniy ann ying tu the other passengers 
He mated with the sailors, played cards with themin the forecastle, 
treated them, and drank and ht wath them 

{t was from this interference with the tilows, as Laoderstood, that the 
dificulty between him and the mate or. cinated; Me. Anderson's account 
oh his principal fight is tirely tabulou I saw the ere iter part of ut 
the parties seemed very equally matched; the mate and stewards on the 
one side, and Andersen, bis fricod Bury, and servant Peter on the other 
Alter the interference of the ¢ tain had restored peace, Anderson 
tempted to t away from the Captun to renew the battle, but was 
withheld 

The mate was severe y wou dead um the flray, ond was often alter 
wards threatened with And: n's dire revenge. Ihave detailed these 
particular im pustice tof ipl nls ham hom now abeent. and whose 
conduct during the passage was approved, by a certificate in writing 
presented to him, and signed! the passengers except Anderson and 
Bu 

lam « arged with ov rit My TIL on 4 . 

. . . . . ° 
. ° Lnever treated her with diare 
pect, indelicacy, or attention The affair of the book was simply this 


she sent to one of the passengers for a book, which bappening to be 


in mv hand at the time, he directed the rvaut to me, and Llet him teke 


it In addressed her personally in relation to “her hasband,” al 
though it was my opintor md [might bave so expressed it, thatthe con 
duct of Anderson was such that the ( aptain ought to confine him The 
Other passenyr vi 1 his conduct ta the seme light, and « rspressed 


themselves in the <eme menner “The ladies were very much alarmed 
by Anderson's outrageous and abusive conduct, ¢ specially by his load 
ing diis pistol inthe eabio, flashing them to “see if they were sure fire 
and parading up and down threatening to shoot “any d—d Vankee that 
He nlused the cooks, the fare, the ship as American, 
saving of the letter that she was a “d—d Yonkee ship and could not 
1 Ning the Americans a rece of d—d Mongres, &e And 


when some of the passengers intimated that hie abuse of the American 


came in his w ") 
sail mad en 


character might cause him to be hiseed by an American audience, he repli 
ed,“ Task no favours of the G—dd—d Yankees. They hiss me off the 
stage? lhave people inthe Theatre to take them by their d—d noses, 
and sling them oat 

Ihave never rewarded the mate, nor have Lseeen him, or any of the 
crew. since the vessel arrived And being much vecupled with business, 
I took no interest in the announcement of Mr. Anderson, and did not 
even know be was to play,ontil after the Theatre opened, the first night 








allies, while the bond of anion with her Gallic neighbours is daily and hour- to collision with the British authorities , ; 
7 . . . ’ i” a i nred 
, o re at re ce ted s alliane »s its birt ' but the sed situation of our frontier settlements, and tl 
ly agian tateclige-a" by ces ge se non Meee BON ' want } - one: “7 1 he ving . : d ) ; 4 t fr th , . l attended and jomed in the gener ab bee with which he wae received, 
‘ , | cer ah y 6 “1 ue ‘ encroachnnients trom - 4 
the previous Cabinet of St. Jam -the Duke of Wellington having (*®"S8! ae see Se OM , '"y sabpittpa 3 We | and was not a litth py d that the knowledge of his abuse had spread 
‘ 5 vouring Province, we recommend that the Governwent be advised to is as ' tre V1 lentall ‘ r { 
been the first to recognize the new order of things in France e« ' : ee ‘ At the Theatre Taccides y metone of our fellow passen 
ue a General Order requiring the Militia of the State to hold themselves : 4 aoe & 
ab! S shiee thr t din may ' " , ' premarked that Anderson riehly deserved the treatment he had 
tablished atte th three eventlul « vs of July l 1) and to en in readiness to meet such re msitions as the Ire ident may dee m neces P 
‘ 5 j ’ I di t attend the second night of his appearance, or pro 
join the succeeding Cabinet to observe the same policy By the | Sary, to protect our territory from) invasion and our citizens from P « tickets fe t and soon alterwords left the city 
. captu ; ; 
prompt recognition of the frat fruits of the Revolation the Ferenc! | ‘ TATE OF MAINI I believe allthe passengers would bear me out in the statement, I have 
y { , { Mr. Anderson’ luct 1! 1Mr. B 
7 ' ‘ " ] . +} t ' ‘ nid made iret it ’ nae j ‘ ' if ere j Inend Aer sur 
monarchy was saved, tor without suc countenance tt could scares head Qu ’ P » fa wi’? ‘i ; ) 
7 ; uurters, Portland, Nor 1S3 
Se ' % ; ¢ who was almone nly associate onthe voyage. GFORGE W. LEF 
have withstood the repeats ia sultsof the republican party tf home (eeneral Order lhe see itv and defenee of our rights as citizens of © , 
' ‘ ; : | talylis! ‘ ' ‘ = to before me, Nov. 5. last 
: _— . . e State » F ' ‘ , our nilitars | ene +" or 
and the animosity of the powers of the North The Duke well knew ire al yeing dependent uy oe Say Sere aworty Fe re Oe NATL. HOUGHTON, Justice of Peace 
{ tI tof 1 Phil less a duty than a p ilege of 1 itizen saldier to be at all times pre 
iat <« tt ) thre ) e gover nt of Louts mlipy or a ? tateue ‘ rrobore ‘ ‘ } ermrate depos ‘ 
' mw overthrow ot the government o oul hippo f pared to repel the invasion of those rights, a d afford his aid in the duc [Mr. Lee's atement i cor rs it the ora positions of 
less peaceable would be set up; Larl Grey acted upon t vine execu’ion of the laws of his country The exposed situation of th MreiJd esa Mr. Henley, two ot the 7 enge } 
ment which was st iethened by the liberal ideas which be neto bim miter settlements of this Stat and the dangers to vhich they ore lvom the Daston Com. Gacette of Wednesday 
Tot Duke it was a matter of expediency to Earl Grey it was one 1 ihjected ry CoOnTinunl € rachmen from . Oreien power, having, it In « wnece of a handhil med by Geo. Lee, accompanied by 
: . ' hie ms of the Executi Council, rendered it necessary that the fl ; P engers. } eale ta (he states teof . 
. exp lienecv but of choice An indulgence in t ‘ Rae anf Witit ye tA ot goo pe , : : - of ¢ ' gers, in reguy te ue ements of Mr. Ander 
. d ilitin of ¢ State «hou e reminded mtevents might occur which son. wi + was < ited in this city vesterday some disturbance was 
' . . , " onmat les ‘ Mia. . one ‘ E 7 
Whizgism, has led the present British Ministry to stre i this alli ( ould require their ice Mie Commander-in-Chief therefore | a oticinnted at the Theatre last evenir Accordingly on the appear 
and orm a def sivec npa {—a rt ot holy llian vith Sou if tt t several! Divisions of the Militia be in readiness to meet ance of M 4 ersou, there was a general « pression of dirappro 
rt e { ‘ 
Europe acainst the anti-liberalism of the North | land. France. at such requisitions, as the President of the U. States may deem necessary bation byw t el Mr. Barrett, the Manager, came forward and 
! . . —_ , ’ { ‘ ‘ P ' ‘ 
B i 1 tituent part it ‘ ' 1) Ped ‘ the orotection of our citizens and territory ash iu ww t wi of the audience that Mr Andersan showld 
" natitnen . is ’ ian ! ‘ a ‘ } ‘ } ' | ‘ | ’ 
~~ : f he Maior Gen ewill cau s er to tn omulgated ft gt perform The ply is, never, never, from various parte of the house 
rilrow » Portugal will he dnc ‘ ‘ ‘ , . ‘ 
ww hie brother, Portugal ic as M is Italy ut the respective Divisi Ml A. 4 ‘ ugly withdrawn, and another play substituted 
‘ uf i) revolution in that beaut country ever tub pine N Iv the Cor nder-tu-€ et shich proceede ul interruption \ large crowd was collected 
{ to the consequences of this new and esatraord ary state {thin SAMI LG LADD Adjutant mt tau f | the Theatre it they dually dispersed with 
' . — 
ricreseers 
~ > wat r ent va ent e maint ‘ ans " , . ‘ ft com f 
ne th rt it government of Franc ni i ' \ Vive Breakfast Colloquis from the Cor Journal. has re ence to From the Boston Couricr of Wednesday. | 
it eut mer now than at any , this u e «efforts now mak hy Sir Augustus d'Pste, to establich the legality Theatrical.— « rising of the curtain last evening, Mr. Barret came 
erve e eiements va durabilityv—u inoue he [ { ft ! a } parent he Du f Sussex, and Lady Aug I . i that be had upp sed Mr Anderson was so well 
, tow | ' ' Ml ; . stablished in r of the public, that sould be unnece ree to make 
le S¢ pestion, ¢ ny ’ r } ware vet s j ‘ ) 4 » mnnot 7 kine of f nethine -— , 
He certain can ‘ fo vkir itt i in asthas a to them The circulation of a handbill in the course 
‘ } rovh ' | ‘ t tar . ’ 
\ ral de vy ha n\ ’ “ t j reoli n ‘ ‘ cou s. the Fitz ve e fared so wel the da } ‘ r, made it proper for him again to enquire whether it 
n¢ its supp esed enemie “ey nd Ii hvime Cireo Phe | eferred 1 extract i the J 1 Bul ire n { d thi udience that Me. Anderson should apper? 
; ’ ‘ ’ ’ } vv ' . fr 7 ! . , ° 
be | ish Government. (which. however, we ! eve to wn ex " the on an wal oo Raneet of ad . ». we do not know rhe In the « ch followed this appeal, the aye seemed to predomi 
” | ; adeorstand | nate. Mr. Barre thdrew, and the ope Inkle & Yarico, proceeded 
ficiently shows how well Eogland ar Prance unde if I Moirnet . . the ' sal me {ew sWMeved to " 
g ister is, perhaps ; mare ; n, through the letact. Uponthe appearance of Mre 
r. and how unwil hey are to ¢ } y i n th ’ ) in waw of fur roe n & peerage Aric ‘ mencement of the 2d act, the shouts were renewed, 
I Event ex ordinarv anxiet { Englar for t et t —— mingled wit es aod applause Mr. Anderson led her to the front of 
French army from Belzium. was manifested | kee; , orn Wehave viventhe D tc which took place in the House of Com- | tie stage, when the uproar became deafening: he was assailed with « 
DOK aad thes tt » gor } But n the 2=th Sept n the Sagar Refining Bill, on which occasion | few m from the upper boxes, but the opposition seemed to be dt 
} t pee mn 1 i £ , , Mu > rected entire! o bim: the audience would neither hear Mr. Anderson 
e po e, notwit nding ail pes caution preve wa { een & Maj ‘ : . —s* : nor Mr. Barrett, nor the song ot Mere Andersou while Me A. woe wpon 
lenet time We think not The French Government is byt t Al a previous stage of the Bill the majority was only four Ml the stage. A gentleman from a side box olstained a hearing long eaougl 
Mear ‘ nd an ascendanec f +} repuh on mart. a ', eX Burge ant unced that} should continue to Oppose the measure We to say that { lady had better withdraw for it wae ¢ vident that the 
$ » , any asc i yo \é ep 1 | 5 wil 7 P : , é 
ceedine! P t ree th c ntr nto car { mer P er may | are rejoice ito find that the West Indians are still «o strong in Parlia audience had no respect lor themselves, and it was not probeble they 
aingly apt to urge the country into a was a ; ’ would have any for ber The gentlemen and lady soon after withdrew 
yet find it necessary to give the fierce spirits of bis country employ-| ™* onqeeams and the curtain fe Mr. Barrett then stated, that as it did celappear to 
ment ether in Germany or Italy to preserve his own existence ‘ The Mirror of this week contains, in addition to its beautiful engraved’ be the disposition of the audience to give Mr. Anderson & hearing ano 


Minister aod his Master's as a King. Any new success on the part ot the | title page, a fine view of the Old City Ha! which formerly stood i 
Poles will be a signal for a renewal of all the recent convulsions in| Wall street 
Joe 

Paris, And adm tting 


that make Russia more formidable and consequently, more unfriendly | city in olden times. eminently qualified for the task 


A description of the building i« also appended writte 


that Poland should be finally subdued, w [ 


n_ ther play would be substituted. Wheo Mr. Barrett eee came 


forward to announce the play for this evening, in reply from an interro 
n gatory from the pitt, he stated that Mr. Anderson would nut be brought 


y Mr. John Pintard, a gentleman, from his intimate knowledge of the | forward again contrary to public opinion. An itomense crowd was as 


sembled in front of the Theatre, but no disturbance occerred 
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Josnru Howe, Esq, to be Viscount Porro, of Potto in the county of | 
York, and Barow Gaxar Boivs, of Great Bolus, inthe county of Salop. 
Evwano Excis, Esq. to be Lord Beancrers of Bear Green, in the 
county of Surry. | 
KR. Warrasas, Esq. to be Earl of Ecusmene, Viscount Yarorey, and 
Baron Tacry, of Tally, inthe county of Caermarthenchire. j 
Captain Baxnnisoros (Lord of the Admiralty) to be Lord Pessayr, 

of Pennant, ia the county of Montgomery. 
Mr. Seeine Rice, to be Viscount Prasny, of Flashy, in the county of 
York: and Barou Ixxees, of Inkpen, and of Wiitehatl, Westminster. 
Mr. James, M.P., Baron Footow, of Foolow, im the county of Derby. 


- : a : } 
ov 
Vavicties. 
j Reply of a Tory toa Whig’s ronmark onthe statue of the late Mr. 
Pitt in Hanover-square : 
“ Our present Premier shoald be there, 
A Whig, indignant, eried, 
lad -ed!—I woald to heaven he were! 
A Tory straight replied. 
Why is a wateriman pulling against tide from Whitehall stairs to the 
Tower like Joan of Arc’ —Because he's a he-rowing 
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slaughtes on ay . 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Jacqueline of Tlolland. 
Author of the Heiress of Bruges &e. 

ver, New York. 

The pen of Mr. Grattan has been eminently successful in illustrating 
the ¢ arly history of Flanders, a territory which in all ages has been resw! | 
dered a debateable ground by the Potentates of Europe, frequently been 

{the actual scene of warfare, and perhaps witressed more horrors than 
any other country. The chivalrous deeds of knights, good and true, in 
the battle field bave conferred on the one hand an immortality on the 

| soil; whilet on the other, the of treachery with its usual 
accompaniments, the assassins knile, the drugged bowl, and the san- 
guinary exercise of tyrannical sway, have alfurded an equal, although a « 

ing in all the streets less honoured celebrity. Mr. Grattan isa vhronicler who seeks not to dis- 4 

Mr. Wm. Rossece should certainly second Mr. Tennyson's proposi- | guise the failings of his characters, and hence, although we are aware 
tion. le had considerable experience in colliery couplaints, and he | that his narrative comprises many fictitious details, the whole wears 

i was satisfied that nothing ever subdued them so quickly as posting the | ao appearance of truth, seldom obsers able in works of a similar charac- 

tale in public places He would be proud to prove bi } ter Jacqueline is an uncommon heroine, and -ope, of whom * Fame 
ing of the Pitt sclool—by supplying the city at aredaced rate. with her many mouths” has londly reported; born ty an illustrious sta- 1 
| tion, with a person of the most graceful and yet of the most command- 
ing beauty, with a mind of singular intelligence and firmness, the 
earliest steps in her life were encumbered by dangers strewn in her path 
by the great rivals to her power, all ready to take advantage of woman's 


Brilliant alike in rhetoric and black og 
‘ Of Henry Hunt be cautions in attacking — 
Hie cares for wordy warfare not a rush, 
Nought suits the bristling hero like a brush 
CHOLERA IN THE [OUSE OF COMMONS. —( trom Ue 
The (ollowing conversation is said to have taken place in the Llouse a 
few evenings since, On & question by Joe lume, as to the best 
means of preventing the spread of cholera morlus 
Alderman Wes thought their vine would be well spared by referring 
the investigation to the City Reform Comunitter, who iad a uatural pe 
dilection for dirty jobs 
Mr. ‘I'nxsysos declared his conviction that an ordinant 
diately to be issued for fumigating the metropolis, by keeping fires Llaz 


A Historical Tale, by Thomas Colley Grattan, 
Published by J. & J. Har f 
ive.) 
-tarte | 


haseness 


e oudit imme- 


if 


patriotisea—be 
Sir Ronene Peer was convinced, by experience, that the best cure 
for all internal inflammations, such as cholera, was the adoption of spare | 
habits, tue use of cotton garments trequent change of coats, and mois- 
tening the mouth with candid orange pect. 

Lord Jous Ruasece said, the approbation of the gation showed ‘the | 
Russell Purge All 
other 4 jacks, be seuld. were now become lame ducks. His was the real 
Balm of Gilead 


weakness for their own aggrandizement. Some historical tales are less 
lenient to the reputation of our heroine than that of Mr. Grattan, which 
fastens the guilt of some deeds that have aseribed to her agency, 
upon the memory of ber mother, the celebrated Marguerite of Bavaria 


to be the only Kenuine spec ife for the constitation 


bee; 


Mr. Srescen Pencevat recounimnended a general fast and prayer, | an active plotter in the cause of her daughiter, in these times of turmoil 
but— and blood, In the work before us the character of Jacqueline is sur- 
Mr. Lyvrov Borwen said that tiey coald only make the doors fast. | rounded with a halo of innocence, and amidst the various persecutions 


and the Llouse alr sadly had raed 
Daviet O'Cossene begved to assure Mr. Spaker that the only chance 
of salvation from thik plague was agitation, and conversion to the Ca 


that hadnt her, the difficulties and dangers to which she is exposed, her 


‘although they are accomplished by the sacrifice of her sovereign power. 


' tholic faith, The priests could sell them gospel charms, which woutd | We are content to take all Mr. Grattan’s assertions on trust, since he 
, answer every purpose. But to make them off ctoal, they must all sub- | has pourtrayed the life of this re:narkable woman with so much talent 
; scribe to his’ Pribute Money.” (“The Begging Box,” growled Sir) andelegance. Thesecondary characters of the drama are likewise drawn 


Well, the honourable and learned minbir might 
he cared nothing about kicks, so he got the half 
penee; desseved their coutribations for the disinterested sacrifice 
of his time awd telents in offering such a suggestion. 

Jous Witsoy Crogen said he had a specific that beat them all: 
but his “tat frend” had offered him two pence a line tor it, and so he 
should spread it out like a diac'luw plaister, into an article tor the 
Bull } 

Jovw uur said, that when he was in practice in Ingee, he was very fa- | 
miliar with the cholera—indeed his friends thought him choleric still at 
times—thut that was only when they “ pushed him from his stool” He 
should now move tor returns of all the cases of cholera that ever oc- 
curred in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, with particulars of the 
treatinent of and that the eleck of the Louse be ordered to make | 
transevips of the same forall the members, to save expense 

Mr. (7. Rorinsow would volunteer a sporific, Which he proceeded to 
describe, in a lon, speech, with such effeet, that before the hon. mem 
ber had vot half way through it the House snored aloud 


Charles Wethere!!. } 
call it a bee ring 
ut he 


| with great ability ; the Court of Burgundy with its magnificent Prince, 
| Philip the Good, as its bright centre, and its brilliant company assembled 
to perform many a knightly devoir in the most chivalrous court of 
Christendom; the seenesin Holland affording so marked a contrast 
where animal courage, and dogged resolution usurped the place of 
the gentle qualities that distinguished the gallants of the more southern 
states, are allably and graphically deseribed 

Perhaps one of the most interesting portions of the tale consists in 
the history of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, as connected with that 
of Jacqueline, to whom he had been affianced, This prince, with whose 
misfortunes we are familiar from the penof Shakspeare, had indeed 
but little claim tothe title of the “ Good Duke Hamphrey” if Mr. Grat 
tan’s description of him*be correct. We find him in the very teeth 
of his betrothment, flinging obstacles in the way of his union, at the 
Court of Ronie, by under-handed interference; we witness the 
growth of a passion for his afterwards celebrated Duchess, the fair 
| Elinor Cobham, until under the influence of a maddening potion, 
| mysteriously prepared with all the magical fooleries of the day; le 
surrendered bis name and his honour to his seducer. “The whole of the 
scenes in which the Duke of Gloucester, plays a part are exceedingly 


Troe 


each 


Royal Reminiscence.—In an original MSS. of Henry VIL bearivg the 
sign-manual, and yet preserved in the Remembrance-office, there is an | * : - } “per \ 
item which clearly shows that his Majesty's remembrances were not al- | interesting, and ultho’ they may be greatly on vellished by fic tion, stfll 
ways critically keen, for he setdown the cost of a“ red rose” at tio | they addto the value of the narrative, by relieving some of the coarser 
shillings —forgetful of the fact that a ‘red rose had cost his predeces | points of the story . os . > 

; sor a crown |} ‘The character of the peasantry of Flanders, the ludicrous yet fatal 


We like to give everv one his due, and will therefore assizn t ° ' factions of the Jabbelaws and Hoeks, that devastated the country, the 
pe g ‘eve ‘ - 4 = , ope lore , or a 
S ; the rte pictures of forest scenery and numerous other topics, are well worthy 


Althorp all the vast quantum of fame which has accrue I ing : “ae am : 
Alchorp all the 1 septa segcy ee ee d to him durin; of further remark, but our limits prevent us from adding more than a 
a sederunt of nearly twelve months. Lord Althorp’s Budget was a mass ; ; ° : . 
ote ; , aa recommendation to our readers, to examine these volumes for them- 
of incongrutties, which, having in themthe elements of improbability, : . re : 
: ’ selves, if they be desirous of a clear and forcible elucidation of the 
died in the birth, as a matter of course. His timber proposal has not . a : 7 r . 
oe : ; history of Flanders, in that part of the 15:b century to which the work 
done a great deal for hin; his tax on steam-boats has proved all smoke ; | | fers ; 
his duties on the Cape he was unable to double; thus turning his “good 
hope " into total despair; and his tax on the Funds was an abandoned 
measure 
Married.—At St. James's Church, John Shield, Esq 
square, to Miss Blizabeth Thorn, of Chelsea: 
Says ‘Tom to Jack, upon his bridal morn, 
* How could you plant within your breast a Thorn!" 
“Think not,” says Jack, “that thus my heart Tyield— 
The Thorn you dread becomes my dearest Shield.”’ 


’ 


The Dramatic works of John Ford, compr'sing the Sth and 6th vo 
lumes of the Dramatic series of Harper's Family Library 

This Dramatist is but little known in the present day, when modern 
writers claim the attention of the multitude to the exclusion of the good 
old authors of yore. Pord lived in the commencement of the 17th cen- 
tury, and hes left to the world eleven dramatic pieces, eight of which 
the Messrs Harpers have wisely included in this department of their 
Family Library. The productions of this author have long since been 
banished from the and they may now be considered merely as 
closet pieces; in the quiet of the closet they will reward the attention 
they deserve, and perchance afford more delight, than the representa 


of Cavendish- 


a 


owe © stage, 
: Birth —The lady of Col. Payne, of a son:— 7 


' Lady! in such a world of pains, 
j Far more than we can well sustain, 


Why would you add, where sorrow reigns . ‘ > 7 
To! ae elit — ther ee F = choly was oneof the first efforts of our author, and is a favourable spe- 
onan i@ ¢t ote ay ¢ ° 


: cimen of his easy and harmonious style. The Lady's Trial is likewise 
A Coronation Anecidote.—The present Lord By ron is a naval officer, | entitled to creat commendation, although the incidents much 


and was employed to convey to their own country the bodies of the aecumulated, a fault which is apparent elsewhere. We may consider 
Jate King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands, where he assisted at the | Pord as treading the same path, and being only a little way behind Mas 


tion of many of the blustering pier es of our peri d. The Lover's Melan- 


ure too 


coronation of the new King \ part of the ceremony consisted in singer and Fletcher, and although he may not approac h to the foree and 
crossing two swords over the royal head—one of the weapons being cablimity of the one, or the freedom and gaiety of the other, yei as a 


held by the prime minister Billy Pitt, and the other by Lord Byron 
The latter, after through the august rite turned to the populace, We con 
and brandishing his sword exclaimed in English, ** Now, d—n ye, obey the tyjate the Messrs Harper's upon their selection, and hope to s 
King — The Album more of the good old company 


The Duke of Hawi ros and Baaxnnos has appointed the Rew. J Wevvy | matic literature of their country to so high a piteh of excellence 
to be one of his Grace's Domestic Chaplains. We know Wess and we 
guess wiuy.—Johkn Bull 


dramatre writer, he is both elegantin his style, elevated in his sentiments, 
going nor deficient in the pathos that distinguished those authors gra- 
many 


who have contributed to raise the dra- 


entitled the 


Knowl lee tor 
being the see ond n 


A little work has been forwarded to us 


people, on the plain why and because, 
i 


NEW PEERAGE sor eonligodir 








y . : pe levoted to the purpose of plain and practical instruction, and 
We have had the following list of elevations and creations in the |! “1 I ite } y : 
. comprising the history of Zoology, as tar as quadrupeds are concerned 
Peerage sent us; but although we are disposed to place a very great de on : . ; : 
, " : ‘ “rig . This production is arranged in the catechismal torm, and commencing 
gree «ol ¢ onfidence in our correspondent we cannot plecge ourselves to . 
: with the structure of animals, conducts the stadent by a series of plain 
the authenticity of his communication :— } . 
: . ra questions and answers ¢ »> the consideration of the various soec 
Lord Kive to be created Earl of Cuurncarows, of Churchtown, in ‘ “in ‘ 
. , We cordially approve of any attempt to smooth the path of Know 
Gloucestershire and Viscount Kivxe . . : , 
. - — , ledg wid to render it more inviting to the Juvenile, byt removalot 
Lord Avextayp to be Viscount Suece, of Shelf, in the county of : : ‘ : 
York obstacles in the shape ot technicalities and hard terms, andil this p 
. . n , . riodical be continued in the same styl we can scarcely doubt its suc 
Sir Jawes Grauamw to be Earl of Cockenvoura, Viscount Suarery ony 1 : 7” » oes = . tog Mia, : va = 
. . as, since its use is «0 manifest. « Ist its comprehension ts sufficientls 
and Baron Buury, of Bully, in the county of Gloucester - ; “ph eics bies Spmachd Satta 
I ' ¢ . A . 4 | vt vole forthe humbleet onderstarndin 
“ Althorp te be Baren Ca-ina, of Ca-ma 1 the county of G 
morgan We have before us an Eulogy on the life and characte j Ilon 
pan ' , . . 
The Right Hon. Cuartes Graxt, to be Viscount Ione, of Idle, inthe | Sa La n Mitchell, M.D By Velix Pascalis, M.D ivered 
county of York, and Baron Aue-Canytvas, in the ec yunty of Wiits at the request of the New-York ¢ itv and County Mecical Sox v,on 
Hesny Warnorros Esq. to be Viscount Nerrieren, of Nettle! the 16th of October last. The fame of Dr. Mitchell has welled far 
in the county of Oxford, and Baron Rue, of Rue, in the county « vevond th country ot his birth, and the scene ot his great eve i 
Devon . the cause of scien as a chemist and vfuralist, his cla stoahigh 
H Promas Creevy, Esq. to be Baron Nu, of Nil, in the county of | o f talent have been admitted by, and recorded in tl ' 
eretord . ‘ ' " ‘ Ione hil An ' 
wh nany of learn societies of Furoy whi im nerica wn 
The Right Hon. M. A. ‘Taytor to be Viscount Bricxuie, of Brick- to his character as a scholar, he earned the praise of his « irvmen as 
leigh, in the county of Devon, and Baron Roors, in the county of York. a legislator and a patriot 
Lord Duruam to be Earl of Appenry Viscount Deruas, and Baron Beh : : ; 
Srirree, of Spittie, in the county of Pembroke P The Harper's ha ilso just republished the adventures of Caleb Wi 
Bs 2 . : ams, t j a or r ‘loudest & « This 
SirJoun ©. Nornovse to be Baron C auno. of Cambo in the county — “ y Mr. Godwin, author of St Leon, 4 »u y. a Phi 
of Northumberland - | work forms No. si. & xii. of their Library of Select Novels which is so 
. one . . _ ry aw .) . . P » ’ 
Crances Texsxysos, Esq. to be Baron Eve, of Bye, in the county of generally approved by the public A well written memoirot Mr. God- 


Suffolk 
3. Maventy. Esq. to be Viscount Leatnenneap, of Leatherhead, in | “* relating to such a tavourite author 

the county of Sarry, and Baron Swett, of Lower Swell, in the county + 

of Gloucester sf a" 
" » 
The Right Hon. Mr. Tuomprsos to be Baron Bray, ef Bray, in the | com 

county of Berks : 


win, is appended to the first volume, which cannot fail to be intesesting, 





OTICE.—If W. F. Frye, who arrived in New York in 

now residing in New York, or if this should cume to 
estly desired to write without delay to his parents, at the 
from. 


autumn, 1825, is 
knowledge, he 1s 
place he sailed 
[Nov 5. Ht 





| passes thro’a high and health 
states. 
all the winter season. 


to Charleston, about sixty miles from wiluch 
terminates. 


¥. 


i Why isa riddle tike a firtree!—Becanuse you may get a good deal Mr. Braves, M.P., to be EBarl of Casper eer, of Candlesby, in the e 
j fA on tt > ; , ¢ ad county of Lineola; Viscount Movin, of Mould, inthe county of Flint 
bored trom ’ ‘ ; ~ > , : 
ar CK, ¢ : the c ty of Worcester 
: When is man's laughter punishable !'—When it's pronoanc ed man and Baron Wice, of Wick, in the county of , ; 


the managers, those persons unacquainted 


cash, and not any money, not 


drawn. 


22 tickets sent, a liberal discount allowed, 


S 


sold by Schuyler, and among 


whole ticket 1,000; 7,19, 55, half of $400 ; many of $300, 


Sch 


1540, 1,000, gc. Fe. 


splendid lotteries ever issued in N. ¥ 


$10, fur pariiculars see my Lottery Herald. 


again onthe [Ith January, another prize scleme and few tickets; 
16,000,—48 numbers, 7 drawn, tickets $10, 
Schuyler’s, being regularly licensed, and giving the most respectable references 


45, 56, $10,000,—sentto Philadelphia in a whole ticket, 


ed by the same authority. 


WV ANTE? 500 labourers and 100 carpenters to work mn the c 


Hamburgh Rai! Road, South Carolina, at the upper end of the rout, whee 


y country. 
To able bodied and steady workmen, the subscribers p themselves to guy 
onstant employment, and as good,wages as any given in the Northern or Seuthers 
The climate ts salubrious, and sufficuently temperate to admit of labourin; 
Persons wishing to engage, can find cheap aad quick passages during the fall 
the contract of the subscribers 
WM. and JNO. GRAY 
a: (Get, 18.=-62,) 
SYLVESTER 130 Broadway, N. Y., bas the gratification to inform his fend 
J that he again sold im the N, Y, lottery, drawn yesterday, comb, 45, 55, 56 th : 
apital prize of $4000 in a whole ticket, which has been the highest sold im thie 
Thus,in every lottery, does Sylvester supply his friends with the highess 





aptals, and always pays them on de mand. 
st 7 In all 


‘ases, orders from any part of the world, must be adidressed to the 

} P lice . hes ‘ - S 

eriber, who 1s regularly leensed by the State, and has permission to refer ty 
with him. 

N.B. A lottery will be drawn im this city every Wednesday—persons in love ; 


} 


naming any particular class, wi'l have tickets in o 
rst eood sche me, 
Tie two next lotteries are worthy attention; Dec. 14, class 12, 66 nu 
$10,000, 20,000, 10,000, 5,000, 2 of 4,000, 2 of 3,000, 2 of 

000, 20 of 500, tickets $10.) Persous remitting $100, will have 


— inbers, 10 
2,900, 20 ot 
& certificate of 


Jan. 11th, class 13, $30,000, 10,000, Tickets $10; this is a ae eel 
ickets. Be particular and address all letter to 8. J. SYLVESTER broker n'y. r 
aa we em 19, 34) 
. 12, Ib3i. . Drawing of N. Y. lottery 
134, 35, 16, 30, many of the capitals 
55, 54, $1,000, already sold to one of hi 
Drawing of N. Y. lottery, ex. 32, draw n on th “ 
29, 14, 7, ticket 7, 14, 39* $1086, 16, 17, 34 
200, &c." all’ sold by 
luck at his establishment. Within a few 
10,000, 1 of 5,000, and again, 1 of 2 000 
My city custome rs will please observe, that one of the most 
- ¥., will be drawn next Wednesday a few 
The capital is $40,000; all prize tickets, only 
My distant patrons will notice that 
m the l4th December next, another superb scheme will be drawn in this city 
6 No. lottery drawn ballots! Capitals $40,000, 20,000, 10,000, 5,000, tickets $10! 
capital ) 
Orders solicited, and m4 pred sane 


CHUYLER’S Palace of fortune, 
extra 31, drawn 2d instant, 26, 52 
them 30, 
id customers in a whole ticket, 
whinstant. 54, 16, 39, 49, 











35 





There is no mistake in the 
lays hie hassolda capital of $20,000, | 


yler. 


ninutes before 4 at the City Hall. 


Please address as usual ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, New-York 
_Drawn numbers of class Nov. 16—all prizes ; 18, 56,45, 55, 36, 24, 41, 45.— Is 
AVID H. BURR, No, 159 Broadway, New-York, keeps constantly for sale 
Maps, Atiasses, “eas 7 
The Atlas of the state of New-York, contaming @ Map of the State, and se. 


parate Maps of the several counties, shewing the boundaries of the towns, and of 
the patents and tracts of land, with the subdivision thereof into lots, with Geo- 
virtue is pre-eminent, until itis rewarded by the fulfilment of ber hopes, | graphical and Statistical information. 


Published by Simeon De Witt, Surveyer-General, pursuant toan Act of the 
Legislature. Price coloured and bound, $30. 
The New-York State Map, on six sheets, compiled from the abov e, and publish- 
Price coloured and mounted on rollers, or put up ia 
portable form, 8 dotlars, 
The New-York State Mp, on one sheet, on the same authority. 
ed and Mounted $1,50. 
The same on thin paper in pocket form, price 77 cents. 
A Map of the City and County of New-York, and the adjacent country, oe 
2 sheets, published by the above authority. Price Colouredand Mounted a. 
County M ApS of the Counties of N.Y. Price from Sl to $1 50. 
A new Map of the United States, on four sheets. Price Coloured and Mounted 
or portable, $5,00, 
Also a general assortment of Maps. 
QVOR SALE.—A_ valuable farm 3 1-2 miles from the village of Haverstraw 
in the county of Rockland, and state of New-York, containing near 400 acres 
of wood, ploug), and meadow land in proportion, On the premises are three 
dwelling houses, three barns, sheds,smoke-houses, milk-houses, blacksmith’s shop 
and other convemences; there are also orchards which abound with various 
kinds of fruits; a grist-anill, sawmill and forge on a never failing stream of water 
which ts well calculated for any manufacturing purposes that may require an 
abundance of water power, and offers advantages which few situations surpass 
it can be sold in lots to suit purchasers of ene, two, or three hundred acres—or the 
wholeif they cl Also a valuable wood lot 2 1-2 miles from the above place, 
containing about 300 acres. The purchaser can have with the above property 
. wses, cows, Kc. at a fair valuation. The mest ac- 
commodating terms of payment will be given, and all information on application te 
on the premises at Haverstraw. N.B. An indisputable title will 


Pr ice Cok vure- 


ose, 


} 


the farming utensils, oxen, h 


the subscriber 


given by Jonx Trike. 
{Oct, 15—Re. 

GENTS FOR 11h ALDION —In the Uniied Staies:—J. WH. Rathbone, Uuca 

N Jas. F. Shores, Portsmoutn, N. John Punchard, Courier cffiee 


Roston, Mass.; M. Robinson, Providence, R.1.; A. Howe, New Haven, Coun.; Col 





Whitney, P.M., Calais, Me.; Hiram S. Favor, Eastport, Me.; Rev. Jehn Haugb- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohie P. Thompson, Washington, D.C.; Jae. H. Brown, Rich 
mond, Va Heary White, Petersburg, Va.; ©. Hall, Norfoik, Ve.; Henry Price, 
Charlotteville, Va.; W. W. Worsley, Louisville, Ky.; T. Watson, P. M., Newbero 
N.C.; A. Campbell, Fayetteville, N. C.; D. B. Plant, Columbia, 8. C ; W. T. 
Williams, Savennah, Geo.; Thomas F. Green, Miledgeville, Geo.; Mr. Sandford, 
Mobile, Ala.; Jehu Me Kewan, Philadelphia: Caleb C. Norville, Nashville, Tewa 


Matthew Kennedy, Lexington, Ky. Charles & Paschall, St. Louis, Missouri. 


British North Americon Provinces. —-David Thorburn, Queenston, U. C ; 8 
Crooks, P.M., Niagara, U.C.; I. Mittheberger, D I.; Suint Catherines, U. C.; 
Henry Nellis, P. M., Grimsby, U. C.; Ab. K. Smith, Hamiitos, U. C.; Matthew 
Croois, Aneaster, U.C.; Hiram Smith, Nelson,U.C.; Duncan Campbell, P.M. Sim 
co, U.C J.B. Warren, P.M. Whitby, D. Sinart, P.M. Port Hope, U.C.5 3G Be 
thune, P.M. Cobourg, U.C.; J. HW. Keeler, P.M. Colbourre, U. €.; Those. Parke 

4. Helleville, U. C Join S&S. Heermans, P. M., Hallowell, U. C.; David Job’ 


Smith, Rinegston, U.C.; J. Taylor, P. M., Perth, U.C.; Chas. Jones, Brockville, U. C, 
H. Jones, P. M., Preseott, U,C.; A. Meleat, Corowall, U. C.—Thomas A. Starke 
Montreal. Lower Canada; 1. Marshand, P.M. St. John, Do.—P. IH. Ogilvy, P. M 
Chambly, Do —Mr. Me Vey, P.M. Isle aux Noix, Do.—D. Chisholm, P. M., Three 


Rivers, Do.—Mr. Morrison, P. M., Berthier, Do.—Edward Pridham, P. M. Gren 
ville, Ottawa—M. Connell, P. M., Bytown, Do.—Joseph Tardif, Quehec—W. End, 
Miramichi, Restigouchi, Rich*bucto, &e« &c.—T. &. F. Beckwith, Fredericton, 
Gagetown, &c. &e, N.B.—M.H, Perley, Saint John, N. B.—C. MH. Belcher, Halifax, 


N. s.—Henry Goudge, Windsor, Do—Wam. H. Lee, Annapolis, Do —G. H. Farish, 
I’. M. Yarmouth, Do.—Geo. Chipman, Kings co. Do.—James 8. White, Cumberland 
Do.—S. M. Archibald, Albion Mines, Pietou, Do.—T. Spurr, P.M. Bridgetown, Do. 

Gen. John Belkam, Saint Andrews, N. B.—Thomas Armstrong, P.M. St. Stephen, 


N.B—J. & P. Nacgowan, Charlottetown, Prince Udward leland. 


Weat Indies and South America.—Wm. B. Perot, Bermuda.—Elies Levi, St 
Thomas.—U Andersen Bassin S&S Crois.—Joo. Athill, P. M., Antigua.—Neil 
McQueen, Nassau, N. P.—Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island.—PF. H. Chris 


ten, Havanvua.—Wa. Gordon, WestEad, Santa Cruz.— Messrs. B. Hiveon & Webster 
Demarara 


NEWYORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships Masters Daysof sailing from | Daysof sailing from 
Vew VYerk. vaverpool. 
No.) Manchester Sketehly Jat 1, May 1,Sept.l, Feb.i6, Junct6 Oct. it 
4.Vork, Burdsell, oe ii Bike B, §! Og 48 Og +e 94 
3. Caledonia, Graham 16 16, 16, Mar I,July 1,Nov. } 
2 Sheffield, Hacketaff, ‘* 24, 24, ** 24 ‘+ ms @ « a 
t. Hiberuia Maxwet} Feb. lJune 1,Qct. 1, * 46, +6 26 is 
4. fico. Canning Allya am B. = ‘* Og, * Oa, © 24 
1. Canada, Wilson, 16, ** 16, ** 16, Aprill, Aug. 1,Dee.1 
2. Joho Jay Holdrege ‘+ O4, *¢ 94, ** 94, |e ee at a ee 
1. Pachic Crocker Mar. 1.July 1, Now. 1, “ 36, ** 46, i6 
1. Napoleo Sinith, ve gs, * @ « @, ‘Of, * O4, ** 24 
+. North Aaurica Macy so 86, 16, 16, Ma Sep. IJan ! 
2. Birmingham, Idarcis, ¢¢ 94, an. **s.i* &* 6 *« @ 
3. Rritansia, Marshall Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.5, ‘* 16, 16, 16 
4. Silas Richards. Holdrege og, * 6, *. 8, ** 94, ** 94 “4 
1. New York ote ee 1G, ** 16, June 1,Oct. 1,.Feb 3 
2. SilvauasJenhins Allen, 24, ** 24, 24. oo 8. ee Qa, « g 
Possage inthe Cabinto Liverpool thirty guineas: from Liverpool. thirty fre 
guineas :including beds bedding ea ‘ ofevers description 
Agevtsin Liverpool! lst aud 3d Line Cropper, Benson & Co, 2d.Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co sod 4th. Cearns Fish & Crary 
No. land 3,Q0!d Line Acents.F. Thompson & Nephewsr 97 Reckman-street Ni 
> Now Line Ow: +s. Wood aud Trimble, and Sami Hicks & Sons.—Ne. 
Packet Line, Owners, Fish Grinnel! & to 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
Ships Masters De ofeatting from Deys ofseailingfroe 
ew York arre 
Oid Line—llavre, Depevster, Fel Jure! Oct. ! Mar.20,Juls 20,Noe.2 
No.2.Chas.Carrol! Clark, 10, 10 1) Ap’). 1,Ang. 1, Dec 
1. Charlemagne Robineor 20 wt ‘ 9) "10 "10 io 
yid Line—HearilV.. J.B. Pell. Marcht, July t, Nov. ! a aes 
2. Erie J. Fuek 10 Tt * 10 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. i 
1. Edw .Qaesnel. Hawkins 2 20, ** @ "10 19 10 
OldLine—Francois Ist W.Skiddy Ap'l. 1, Aug Dec. ! 20 20 * 20 
2. France hk. Funk 10 4. * 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
1. Sully W.W. Pell 20, 20, ** 20 [ *h = 
Olid Line—De Rham, wenerholdt May 1, Sept.1,Jan 1 ‘20 ='' 20 20 
2. Edw. RBonafle Hathaway i ‘ 10, 10 July 1 Now. 1 Mar. } 
1. Formosa Orne 20 20 °10 "Se "ww 





9 . ~ ’ a" 
Pissageiathe Cabin to orfrom Havre,one hundred "4 forty dollars, ivels 


ding beds bedding, wine.e datoresofevery descr t . 

| Otd Line. ~Owners.C. Bolton Fox k Livingston, Miles R. Purke. 38 Exchange 
Place, New York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers Agen'sat Havre, Hottieguer 
& Co. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents,Craseour & Boyd corner 


irl streets, New York.—Agentrat Havre 1, E.Quesne! Paise 


of Walland?e 
fe Allcthese packets take « mailbag locked frum 


—2, Roane. Soisgerard& Co 
| the Post t Office 
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